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a sceptical smile, he wishes the editor joy in the attempt. 
If we know anything about Unitarian doctrine, we know 
that no Unitarian accepts the doctrine that Jesus, whether 
called the Christ or not, was the second person in the 
Trinity, and therefore a member of the Godhead, and 
therefore properly described by the word ‘‘deity.”’ 
This seems to be clear enough. A second statement to 
us seems equally evident. All Unitarians claim for 
humanity a divine origin and nature, and look upon 
Jesus as an illustration both of the origin of human nature 
and of its divine possibilities. As Simmons of Minne- 
apolis used to say, ‘‘The divinity of Jesus is the first 
article of our creed.”’ 
F Jt 


We carelessly said that Darwin was the son of a Uni- 
tarian minister, the fact being that his father was a dis- 
tinguished physician. Among the numerous corrections 
we have the statement that the Wedgwood family, to 
which both his mother and his wife belonged, were 
conspicuous Unitarians. ‘‘So that there is no doubt-as 
to the Unitarian influence.’’ But the same writer who 
says that Darwin’s mother was the daughter of Josiah 
Wedgwood also makes his “‘maternal grandfather” a 
Unitarian minister. Both statements cannot betrue. It 
is also stated that hisfather intended him for the Unitarian 
ministry, and for that reason sent him to the University, 
where he considered his time wasted. 


al 


‘THE influence of the mind over the body has been rec- 
ognized in all ages. The knowledge of that which could 
be done by playing upon the hopes and fears of men and 
women singly or in groups and masses has furnished the 
narrow-minded priest, the charlatan, the astrologer, and 
the necromancer with the means of subduing their fellow- 
men. The grossest superstitions have been grouped 
around this knowledge; but also some of its noble uses 
were known and practised. In our time the facts of 
human experience which were well known to the ancients 
have been brought out into the light of science, and we 
begin to’study the operations of the mind without fear 
and with a freedom hitherto unknown. ‘The improve- 
ment comes not so much from an advance in knowledge 
as in a better interpretation of that which everybody 
knew, but did not understand. 


od 


THE editor gets used to certain things which he does 
not mind because he expects them. There are subjects 
upon which he cannot express his opinion without im- 
mediate admonition, warning, or rebuke from some one 
who does not agree with him. If he would avoid these 
things, he must not mention Christian Science, psycho- 
therapy, metaphysical healing, boycott and injunction, 
the fame of Gen. Lee, the moral crusade of President 
Roosevelt, the possibility ‘that millionaires who give 
large sums of money have benevolent intentions, that 
even Mr. Rockefeller is not totally depraved, ete. Not 
only does the editor know that the hit will come, but also 
the group of readers from which it will come. The event 
so often fulfils the expectation that it is more amusing 
than instructive and corrective. 


& 


SOME years ago great interest and opposition was 
excited by a proposition made by Prof. Tyndall. He 
would have a prayer test to be applied to two hospitals, 
in one of which the patients should be made the subject 
of prayer and’in the other should not be so treated, the 
efficacy of prayer to be judged by the results. Of course 
the scheme was preposterous, because even if a certain 
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set of people agreed to pray for the patients in one hos- 
pital and not for those in the other, nobody could pre- 
vent the friends of the patients in the neglected hos- 
pital putting up petitions in their behalf. Great indig- 
nation was excited, however, by what was considered 
a blasphemous proposition. This was quite as prepos- 
terous as the scheme itself, because such a demonstra- 
tion of the power of prayer to control disease, or the lack 
of such power, would be a valuable addition to human 
knowledge. A new test has been proposed in England, 
and it is claimed that the plan has succeeded. The 
leading surgeons and physicians of Great Britain are 
notified that it is the intention of the sender to kill by 
prayer all those who practise vivisection. The sender 
seems to be a woman, and she claims that a fortnight 
after her prayer was offered one of the best known vivi- 
sectionists died. Of course she justifies her action by 
the comforting thought that the Almighty is on her side, 
and makes her an agent of his vengeance,—a dangerous 
delusion and quite as likely to lead to murder as to 
prayer. 


Carroll D. Wright. 


Few men in public life could fall at the post of duty 
and be the subject of so much unfeigned praise and so 
little hostile criticism. His private life and public ser- 
vice have been singularly useful, and the service he has 
rendered has been cheerfully acknowledged by men of 
all parties. Whether in the service of Massachusetts 
in Boston or of the United States at Washington, or the 
general public as president of Clark College at Worcester, 
he has always been regarded as eminently a servant of 
the people. He had a genius for collecting the kind of 
information that is useful to all classes of people, es- 
pecially those who make laws and are responsible for their 
execution. ‘The secular papers have filled their columns 
with his services in the labor bureaus of Boston and 
Washington, and show how as an umpire and arbitrator 
he was trusted and his services requested for a dozen 
years by presidents of both parties and by those who 
carried the weightiest responsibilities. They have told 
how he gathered the facts which illustrated the condition 
and needs of the working people of the United States 
and the world at large, and how he arranged them so 
conveniently for use that legislators and public speakers 
depended upon him to furnish them with the materials 
to use in debate and in the preparation of laws. 

We could fill our column with these things, but duty 
calls us to aspects of his life little known and little re- 
garded by those who will deal with him as a soldier, a 
civil servant, and educator. Ever since his coming into 
public life, he was one of the most efficient and popular 
of the lay workers in the Unitarian Church. He once 
told the writer that of all the good influences in his life 
he should select church going as that one from which he 
had received the greatest benefit. He was faithful to 
all his duties as a member of a congregation, and ready 
to use every opportunity to make the church to which 
he belonged more serviceable to the community. In the 
wider affairs of our Unitarian churches he was always 
active in promoting organization and in accepting what- 
ever post of service was offered to him. In the early 
years of his official activity in the Labor Bureau he served 
several terms as a member of the Council of the National 
Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches, 
and was always studying measures for promoting the 
usefulness of that body and the churches of which it 
was composed. He afterward became president of the 
American Unitarian Association, and came regularly from 
Washington to attend the monthly meetings in Boston. 
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Later he was elected to the presidency of the National 
Conference, which office he held at the time of his death. 

Not only did Dr. Wright promote the interests of all 
the religious organizations with which he was connected 
by his wise counsel and active service, but he also illus- 
trated in his own person and to a rare degree the princi- 
ples which they were founded to promote. If any 
preacher should wish an illustration of the passage in 
which are praised the things that are true, honorable, 
just, and of good report, no man of our time would 
serve his purpose better than Carroll D. Wright. 

When we compare him with other public men, we can 
find only a few who can be put in the same class with 
him and described as having in combination such rare 


virtues as perfect and transparent sincerity, honesty, 


independence, a sense of justice, sympathy for all classes, 
confidence in his own judgment, positive trust in his 
own convictions, and these qualities without a trace of 
arrogance or vanity. He was free from all bitterness, 


candid in his judgment of those who rejected his con- 


clusions, and sympathetic with men of all classes and 
parties. It would be difficult to name one man so pos- 
itive in his convictions and pronounced in the utterance 
of them whose public action has been followed with 
so little hostile criticism and enmity. 

Dr. Wright was born in Dunbarton, N.H., July 25, 1840. 
He received the degrees of A.M., Ph.D., LL.D. from 
Tufts, Dartmouth, Wesleyan, Clark, and Amherst Col- 
leges. He was a university lecturer in Washington and 
Cambridge, and held many offices and commissions of 
public trust besides his main work as head of the Bureau 
of Statistics of Labor at Washington and president of 
Clark College in Worcester. At the age of sixty-nine 
he died, worn out with incessant labor and tasks accom- 
plished after he had reached the limit of prudent effort. © 


Form and Reality in the Thought of God. 

Religious literature has descriptive names for God,— 
the Everlasting, the Infinite, the Almighty. These words, 
in and of themselves, have an influence with those who 
use them and those who hear them. ‘There isa sense of 
finality about them. If we analyze this influence, we 
find that there is a sense of satisfaction in it. These 
words, set to the task of describing God, do it at a single 
stroke. If some one asks for a description of God’s 
power and receives the answer, ‘‘He is almighty,’’ what 
more can be said? If it be God’s knowledge that is to 
be described and the answer be made, ‘“‘He is omniscient,” 
can aught be added? If his life be the object of inquiry, 
and the reply comes, ‘‘He is eternal,’’ what is there be- 
yond? There is a sense of completeness in the way 
these words perform their task, and to the mind of 
Many an inquirer they have brought an almost com- 
placent sense of peace. 

If these descriptions be summed up, they make a 
majestic conception. They are the ultimate of logical 
thought: they are the goal of many rational processes. 
If one can lay hold of this thought of God in its com- 
pleteness, his thinking is permanently enlarged. This 
thought quickens the impulse of worship. It widens to 
infinity the horizon of life. If an inquirer asks an ade- 
quate statement of the being of God, reason furnishes 
words of commanding power,—the First Great Cause, 
the Almighty, the Eternal, the Creator. If the Bible 
be searched for adequate language, one finds such phrases 
as ‘‘the mighty God, the everlasting Lord, the Creator of 
the ends of the earth.’”’ If poetry be searched, it yields 
large results,—‘‘Changeless, eternal, holiest, and wisest.”’ 
With what reverence the words are sung! If we turn to 
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statements of faith, we find ‘‘the same, yesterday, to-day, 
and forever.”’ 

But even in its majestic completeness, can we rest 
satisfied with this whole range of expression as an ade- 
quate description of God? Does it really leave nothing 
to be desired? ‘These infinite phrases indeed leave no 
room for anything beyond themselves; but how about 
the hither side? They widen the horizon to infinity; 
but what about the centre of the landscape? ‘To find 
the first great cause we must go to the beginning of time; 
to find the ‘‘Far-off divine event, to which the whole 
creation moves’’ we must go to the end of time. But 
how about the days of present experience? It is easy to 
connect this conception of the infinite God with the 
guidance of the stars in their courses, but we are con- 
cerned also with petty details of our own earth. And we 
need a thought of God which shall be adequate for direct 
relationships with all that is near by. 

If we look at a perspective drawing, all the detail is 
in the foreground: the detail is lost in the part of the 
picture which gives the sense of distance. If we follow 
the thought of God to the conception of the first great 
cause, we lose steadily in detail as we follow the process, 
till we come to a ‘‘vanishing point’’: the point is there, 
but it lacks differentiation. 

How, then, can we get the thought of God that shall 
meet the needs of the variety of life; that shall satisfy 
the present, the near-by, the immediate demands of 
human hearts; that shall satisfy not merely the logical 
demand for finality, but the demand of all mental activity ? 
If some one says, ‘‘Tell me about your country,” we may 
begin by stating its boundaries. We will state the wide- 
ness of its horizon, and give its outermost limits. Its 
tremendous extent makes a majestic statement. But is 
that our America? our people? our life? Is that the 
Something for which men die and count the dying glori- 
ous? No, this statement of boundaries is mere defi- 
nition, it is form without reality. Even so is the state- 
ment of the infinite attributes of God only definition, a 
statement of dimensions, a pushing back of limits to 
the boundaries of thought. It is form without adequate 
reality. Theology gives us the form of the thought of 
God: religion is ever seeking the reality. 

If you give to the inquirer an adequate conception of 
our country, whose soil is infinitely enriched by the 
blood of patriots, you will have shown him the love of 
country which rises out of the love of a little bit of the 
country. Aman says, ‘‘This is my own, my native land,” 
because on one little spot of it he was born. The whole 
land is precious in the hearts of her millions of people 
because there is, for each one, a definite location which 
is home. ‘he love of one’s own fireside gives definite- 
ness to the love of that immensity, ‘‘my country.” 

In just the same way we enrich the thought of God. 
The word ‘‘Creator,’’ gets reality for us if we see in it the 
source of the angles of the snowflake at which we are 
looking at the present moment or the source of the ex- 
quisite shadings in the feather that has just fallen from 
the wing of that sparrow; if we see in it the source of all 
the detail of our immediate part of the earth. ‘The 
everywhereness of God becomes concrete in the thought 
of his hereness, wherever we are. The eternity of God 
has reality as we take it to mean supremely his presence 
in the present hour. His almighty power has significance 
if we can find it adequate to our present need,—‘‘a very 
present help in time of trouble.” Eternity has real 
meaning if every hour of it is intense with significance 
for some human heart as the life of countless generations 
of men moves on. 

Turning from theology’s wide horizon to religion’s 
luminous experience of detail, we find the core of religion 
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to be expressed in the brief sentence, ‘‘My heart”trusted 
in him and I am helped.’”’ This God is nearer than arm’s 
length. Heis not separated from us by even the distance 
of an hour of time. In each day of life, at every step 
of its journey, he is adequate. 

Logically we conceive God as [infinite,:/but™ human 
experience cannot reach so far. We do not experience 
God as First Cause or Ultimate Destiny. Experience can- 
not testify to almightiness or omniscience. But experi- 
ence can testify to the adequacy of the help of the Spiritual 
Presence, to the fact that this power is easily accessible. 
Religion finds abundant reality in God. It is theology, 
with its rational methods, which lifts our eyes to the 
limitless horizon by day, the depths of starlit space by 
night, and gives sure footing to the faith that this same 
God fills all space. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Revivals. 


I want’ to say a few plain words about the nature and 
worth of revivals. Revival meetings have been going on 
in Boston for the last three weeks. They have presented 
no novelties in method or appeal, though they have been 
managed with unusual ability and are supposed to have 
been very successful. 

I believe as far as possible in judging things by the good 
there is in them. Unitarians can certainly learn some- 
thing from the revivalists. I have no objection to 
religious excitement as such. There are ‘‘tides of the 
spirit,’’ and men’s minds and hearts are more open to 
religious persuasion at some times than at others. Very 
many of us would be benefited by more of religious fervor. 

Then, too, I have no objection to religious machinery 
as long as it is of honest workmanship and not run for 
purposes of mere self-aggrandizement. The machinery 
for making converts is a legitimate piece of mechanism, 
and I do not see why the speed of the machine should not 
be increased at opportune moments. The machinery of 
the recent Boston revival meetings has been very obtru- 
sive, but also very well handled. 

Again I am not disposed to sneer at the alleged in- 
significance of the permanent results of revivals. Doubt- 
less many people experience little more than a kind of 
nervous excitement; doubtless there are a lot of spurious 
conversions and much backsliding; but there are some 
people who are really awakened to convictions that shape 
and bless their lives. If only one out of ten ‘‘conver- 
sions’’ is genuine and permanent, the record is certainly 
not a failure. 

If we inquire into the cause for revivals, we shall dis- 
cover something to give us encouragement. It is easy to 
attribute the success of a revival to the gregarious curios- 
ity by which a crowd attracts a crowd or to the enter- 
taining or pathetic stories of a speaker, or to the pleasure 
of hearty concerted singing. These all add to the inter- 
est, but there are deeper and worthier causes. At the root 
of the matter lies the fact that man cannot live by bread 
alone. .He must have some satisfaction for the higher 
cravings of his nature. If noble satisfactions are not 
within his reach, then he will take the husks. Beset by 
real, though vague yearnings, he is easily persuaded by 
the vehement vigor and the unhesitating zeal of a man 
who promises him complete peace and safety. What- 
ever we may say of the satisfactions, the desire at least 
is genuine. 

Let us do justice to the possible good in revivals, but 
then let us plainly declare that the bright truths of the 
Christian religion are really clouded by these periodical 
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tempests of manufactured excitement. The revival 
appeal is still made to the selfish instincts in men. ‘The - 
motive for conversion is still the salvation of one’s own 
soul. The revival teaching is essentially delusive. It 
is simply not true that by believing something a man may 
step at once from a condition deserving hell into a con- 
dition deserving heaven. 

The revival method is essentially irrational. In our 
practical lives we recognize the nécessity of patient and 
persistent training. Just as a regular diet is better for 
the health of the body than artificial stimulants, so regu- 
lar religious instruction is better for the soul’s growth 
than sudden impulse. A thunder storm may be better 
than nothing in a time of drought, but it is not so good 
for the crops as a gentle, steady rain. To quote Dr. Bel- 
lows, ‘‘A moderate daylight is more favorable to the dis- 
covery and pursuit of our spiritual journey than flashes 
of lightning.” 

Revivalism fosters the fallacy that religion is some- 
thing that must come into a life with the shock of change. 
Men are led to believe that the turbid zeal which attends 
conversions is the substarice of religion. True religion 
ought not to have to wait on freshets of feeling. It ought 
to be a part of a man’s normal experience. The revival- 
ists confine religion to the realm of the exceptional, the 
inconstant, the occasional, whereas it ought to be a mat- 
ter of every-day conduct and character. 

Revivalism is in contradiction to the plain teaching of 
Jesus Christ. Jesus taught that the kingdom of Heaven 
comes not ‘‘with observation,’ but is ‘‘within you,”’ 
hidden in the heart and conscience and character. Re- 
vivalism, on the other hand, seems to teach that the 
kingdom comes with observation, with excitement, with 
noisy profession and advertisement. Jesus said that it 
was not those who cried, ‘‘Lord, have we not prophesied 
in thy name and in thy name done many worthy things,” 
who should inherit the kingdom, but those who did the 
will of the Father. 

The duty of Unitarians in the face of this delusive 
teaching is plainly to declare that the commandment 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart,” 
was not complete until Jesus had added, ‘‘and with all 
thy mind.” It is our part to affirm the value of the self- 
restraint which shrinks from self-display and which avoids 
extravagence of speech because it knows that extrava- 
gance of speech really means weakness of faith. It is ours 
to commend the sclf-possession which has no fears or 
flurries or spasms of excitement, but is patient and tolerant 
because it is sure. The work that is done by ardor guided 
by common sense is the most thorough and permanent. 
Let us labor to join together the impulses of the fearless 
mind and the fervent heart. SAMUEL A. ELrorT. 


Current Topics, 


Wuat is probably the most authoritative utterance 
on the subject of tariff revision that has been put on 
record thus far in the present agitation was made at In- 
dianapolis on February 17 by the tariff conference in 
which the bulk of the manufacturing, agricultural, and 
commercial interests of the country were represented. 
The conference, while pointing out the necessity for an 
immediate revision of the schedules by Congress at its 
coming special session, took the advanced ground that 
hereafter the framing of tariffs should be taken out of 
politics and placed in the hands of a commission of ex- 
perts, who should take up the subject from a purely 
business viewpoint. This recommendation the con- 
ference put in the form of a demand upon Congress ‘‘for 
the equal benefit of all classes of the people and in the 
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name of all American industry, of farm, factory, labor, 
and commerce.”’ 
J 


A MOVEMENT for the complete nationalization of Cuba 
by the restriction of the rights of foreigners on the island 
took form last week when a bill was introduced in the 
house, making it illegal for aliens to hold property on 
Cuban soil. The measure, which appears to appeal 
strongly to the sentiment of the island republic, in all 
probability will be put upon the statute books. It will 
affect chiefly Americans, Britons, Spaniards, Germans, 
and Frenchmen, whose interests in the aggregate repre- 
sent a capital of not less than $2,000,000,000. If the 
measure should become a law, it would result in the prac- 
tical elimination of foreign enterprise from Cuban in- 
dustry, with disastrous effects upon the prosperity of 
the country. There is no doubt that in the attempt 
to enforce the proposed legislation the Cuban republic 
will find itself confronted with vigorous diplomatic oppo- 
sition by the powers whose citizens will suffer by its 


enactment. 
wt 
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THE most recent developments in world affairs would 
indicate that King Edward’s mission to Berlin a fortnight 
ago had to do with a much wider range of, negotiations 
than at first appeared to be the case. One of the results 
of the conferences between king and kaiser is becoming 
apparent in the modification of Germany’s support of 
Austria-Hungary in the Near East. A despatch from 
Berlin at the beginning of the week foreshadowed some 
action by the powers, including Germany, to exert a 

.restraining influence upon the Viennese cabinet in its 
dealings with Servia. This forecast was followed, last 
Monday, by the issuance of an official denial at Vienna 
of the government’s reputed purpose to occupy Servia 
in order to put an end to the agitation in that country. 
The pacific declaration marked a radical change in the 
tone of the Austrian press toward the little kingdom, 
which ten days ago Austrian reports were giving over 
to an imminent occupation as the best means of keeping 


the peace. 
od 


In the absence of specific statements on the subject 
from London the international press is assuming with 
some show of confidence that King Edward, who might 
well be regarded as the first diplomat of Europe, is pri- 
marily responsible for Germany’s unexpected willingness 
to join Great Britain, France, and Russia in a concerted 
attempt to restore complete order in the Balkans and to 
avert the spectre of conflict that has brooded upon the 
horizon of Europe since last autumn. Among the 
features of the new programme a plan for the adjustment 
of the Turko-Bulgarian controversy appears to be an 
established fact. In view of the delay of the Ottoman 
administration in accepting the Russo-Bulgarian pro- 
posal for the payment to Turkey of an indemnity, it 
was predicted at the beginning of the week that the 
powers would recognize the independence of the new 
kingdom in a few days as a warning to the Turkish grand 
vizier of further dangers to Ottorgen prestige that may 
result from a continuance of the uncompromising attitude 
of the statesmen of Constantinople. 


et 


In the mean while Russia took the lead independently 
in the legalization of the status of Bulgaria by receiving 
Czar Ferdinand in St. Petersburg last Sunday, on the 
occasion of the funeral of Grand Duke Vladimir, asTan 
independent ruler. Although the Russian foreign office 
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took the pains on the following day to explain that the 
royal honors that had been paid to the Bulgarian sovereign 
did not indicate that Russia had recognized his kingdom 
as well, the event was regarded as the initial step toward 
such a recognition. Inasmuch as Russia in her present 
activities in the Balkan Peninsula is acting in thorough 
accord with Great Britain, it is surmised that an inter- 
national admission of the accomplished fact at Sofia is 
at hand. This outcome of affairs is among the develop- 
ments that may safely be traced to the conference between 
Edward and his nephew in the imperial palace at Berlin. 


Ad 


A SITUATION which probably would have involved 
France in a tariff war with the United States and Great 
Britain was terminated by the determined action of the 
French cabinet, which last Monday voted to oppose the 
pending attempt to increase the duties on American 
products twenty per cent. on the average, and to create 
a duty on oil seeds, which are imported chiefly from 
Egypt and India. The agitation for the heightening 
of the tariff barriers is aimed unreservedly at a more 
effective protection to French industry, and the demands 
of the high protectionists are embodied in bills now in 
the hands of a parliamentary commission. These meas- 
ures, by its decision of last Monday, the French govern- 
ment is pledged to oppose to the utmost in its determina- 
tion to avoid complications with the two countries that 
are the heaviest purchasers of French products. It is 
likely that the chamber of deputies will sustain the 
government by a generous vote of confidence on all the 
issues involved in the controversy. 


& 


THE successful competition of Canada with the United 
States in the transcontinental carrying business is shown 
conclusively in a report recently submitted to the parlia- 
ment at Ottawa by the department of public works. 
In arguing for the construction of an extensive system 
of waterways, the department calls attention to the fact 
that in the past year the port of Montreal has wrested 
the ‘‘supremacy of the Western grain export trade 
from Boston and New York,” and argues for the urgent 
need of the proposed improvement of means of transport 
by water to stimulate further the rapidly growing trade 
of the dominion as a stretch on the great road of com- 
merce between the East and the West, between Asia 
and Europe. ‘‘The belief,’ concludes the report, ‘‘is 
becoming general that the grain” of both the Western 
States and Western Canada’ must find its outlet via the 
Canadian waterway.’’ 


Brevities. 


The second Sir Robert Peel is quoted as saying, ‘‘There 
is nothing so misleading as facts, excepting figures.” 


People often take good care of domestic animals be- 
cause they are unable to take care of themselves. But 
there are reasons which might be suggested for treating 
human beings as well as we do animals. 


The greater part of a century has passed since Ten- 
nyson wrote his prophecy concerning aérial fleets grap- 
pling in the blue. We are. perceptibly nearer the ful- 
filment of his prophecy, but the end is not yet. 


We sometimes hear that the university has stepped 
into the place of the church, but the truth is that the 
university not less than the church is on trial to-day 
before the community of right-thinking men and women. 
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We are bound to the past by subtle ties of tradition. 
Things are handed down from one generation to another 
of children and uneducated people without ever coming 
to the notice of those who receive their ideas from liter- 
ature. 


There are said to be in Italy grape vines that have been 
propagated by cuttings from vines that were growing 
in the days of Julius Cesar. ‘There are pagan notions 
which have come down in a similar way from the earliest 
centuries of human history. 


When we are warned that at any time in the near future 
airships may drop explosives upon our unprotected 
cities we ask, where are these airships coming from? 
If they are to cross the ocean, we may count on a century 
of exemption from danger of that kind. 


Every intelligent congregation installing a minister 
understands that it has elected a leader. If he whines 
because there are too many bosses in the church, he con- 
fesses, without knowing it, that he was not born to be a 
leader of men and therefore not qualified to be at the head 
of a church. 


For the Christian Register. 
Journeying. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


What shall we carry with us on the way? 
The journey is so long we hardly know, 

And want and worry give us sore delay 
While we are making ready for to go. 


We only know, alas! that we must stay 
The first night at a lonely little Inn 

Whose roof is low and rooms are dark! O may 
The dreams be sweet the while we sleep therein. 


Charles Darwin. 


BY LOUISA A’HMUTY NASH. 


‘The centennial year of Charles Darwin’s birth awakens 
many pleasant memories of an old friend. We were 
near neighbors to him for four years in the village of 
Down, Kent, and received true hospitality in his happy 
home, as well as delightful intercourse with him and the 
whole family. 

Whenever we dined with them, there were sure to be 
several of the sons at home. The conversation never 

. flagged, for all took real interest in each other’s pursuits. 
The sons were already working on their own special lines, 
and Dr. Frank Darwin lived at Down, in order to aid his 
father in his experiments. There were of course some- 
times differences of opinion. It was quite curious to 
note their method of expressing it. It came always in 
query form, ‘‘Don’t you think it might have been so and 
so?” 

Mr. Darwin himself never laid down the law concern- 
ing his own theories, but would simply give you a narra- 
tion of facts, as he had found them, and you could there- 
from draw your conclusions. 

This accounts partly for the twenty years (from 1839 
to 1859) he spent in collecting and classifying his facts 
before bringing out his ‘‘Origin of Species.” This it 
was, of course, that made such a stir in the world. He 
was first dubbed an atheist before being honored as a 
great scientist ! 

He was blest with a whole-souled and enthusiastic 
wife, who was as gentle as she was sensible. She it was 
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who conned over papers and magazines, collecting the 
references to her husband’s work. 

It was the knowledge that at that time every hand 
was against him that made him welcome so warmly a 
certain Hebrew letter from a learned Polish rabbi. In 
fact, it was people’s adverse and angry attitude, in those 
days, that made me think of Tycho Brahe, of the olden 
time, and Copernicus, a little farther along, who had 
suffered so severely from proclaiming new scientific truths. 

My husband and I happened to be sitting with him on 
the veranda (with its glass roof, to catch the shy winter 
sunshine) and looking out upon the garden-beds, filled 
with dear, old fashioned flowers. 

“The letter I have received,’ he told us, ‘‘gives me 
more pleasure than I can describe. The Hebrew trans- 
lation from a scholar-friend of mine has just arrived. 
This rabbi says that my theories, adduced from facts, 
are the best corroboration of the Mosaic account of the 
Creation he had ever come across, and he writes to thank 
me for it!” : } 

Then he went on saying: ““You see I’m no theologian. 
I simply relate scientific facts, and I leave the theologians 
to reconcile them with the Bible revelation.” 

Mr. Darwin was the most genial and kind of men, 
with such a sympathetic manner that no one felt afraid 
of talking to him. He seemed as interested in the little 
things of life as in his own scientific studies. They 
certainly wére a most united family. It was doubtless 
his power of unbending that made him so much to his 
children, when young, the feeling increasing and strength- 
ening with their growth. 

I remember, when staying in their house for a farewell 
visit before leaving for America, that he had one morning 
pursued his before-breakfast studies longer than usual. 
He came into the room (hat and round military cloak 
on) to show us—the ladies only—the plant he held in 
his hand. ‘‘See what development in one night!” he said. 
He was then working on the tendrils of plants. One 
could see by a touch like this how at one with him and 
his interests were his wife and daughters. 

This reminds me that my little nieces had a kitten 
that was motherless, and who comforted herself by the 
feathered inmates of the chicken house. Mr. Darwin 
never forgot this, and used to ask the young people, 
when he met them, how the bereaved kitten was getting 
on? 

At the time of my visit his little motherless grandson 
was living in their home. He took great pleasure in 
the little fellow, whose place after breakfast was on the 
drawing-room floor, surrounded with his toys. This was 
also the time for his grandfather’s relaxation after his 
eatly work. Mrs. Darwin always played backgammon 
with him then. She was unremitting in her tender care 
for him, accompanying him always on his “constitutional,” 
—twelve times round the garden and meadow, making 
the mile. And, when the reaction came from completing 
a book and sending it to the publisher’s, Mrs. Darwin 
always insisted on change of air to the seaside, as the only 
sure way of warding off an illness. He was always, 
when we knew him, very frail. 

It was not only his own children that Mr. Darwin 
inspired with his love of nature, observing and record- 
ing his observations. Sir John Lubbock (now Lord 
Avebury), whose home was in the same parish, received 
his inspiration from the kindly encouragement of the 
great scientist. When he began, butterfly-net in hand, 
searching the woods and brooks for specimens for his 
cabinet, Mr. Darwin would notice and approve his efforts. 

At that time, ‘‘When all the world was down on him,” 
as he said, there was one published paragraph of his 
that made the materialists strike loose from him. It 
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was this: ‘‘When the body of man was, in process of 
time, and according to the laws of nature, prepared for 
him, it needed then the Divine fiat to place a sovl within 
that body!” 


NASHVILLE, ORE. 


The Chopin Centenary. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


The one hundredth anniversary of the birth of Frederic 
Francois Chopin (on March 1, 1809) calls renewed atten- 
tion to a singular man who had something in common 
with Keats, Heine, Lafcadio Hearn, and Edgar Poe. 
By a rare coincidence Chopin compassed the same period 
of years as Poe (1809-1849), and his career affords a 
parallel to that of the American man of letters. The 
“Marche Funébre” (in the B-flat minor sonata pub- 
lished in 1840) is almost as well known as the ‘‘Raven,”’ 
and these two masterpieces were both inspired by a simi- 
lar mood. 

There is not much to say about Chopin’s rather un- 
eventful life. He wasa piano teacher, a composer, and a 
lyric genius of the highest range. His was a short career, 
yet long enough for him to win a place among the great 
creative musicians. 

The elder Chopin was a French scholar, who drifted 
to Poland and married a Polish lady, poor, but high- 
born. He was a professor in the Warsaw Museum, 
and the family lived in easy circumstances. 

At an early age Frederic’s love of music revealed itself, 
and he learned to play the piano with skill before he 
was ten years old. The stories of Chopin’s poverty and 
of the assistance of a noble patron, like other nonsen- 
sical things told about him in later years, have no foun- 
dation in fact. Nicholas Chopin was able and disposed 
to give his talented son every advantage in the way 
of schooling and private instruction, and, when he grew 
up, his father’s means enabled him to visit foreign lands. 
During his boyhood he had eminent musicians for his 
teachers and companions. Such was his precocity that 
at the age of thirteen he knew practically everything 
of music that they could teach him. In his teens he 
began to improvise on the piano, his favorite instru- 
ment, and some of these youthful compositions were 
greatly admired. 

When only twenty-one, Chopin gave successful con- 
certs. He had then gained a reputation second only 
to that of the foremost pianist of the day. His play- 
ing was elegant, never violent. He was a man of slight 
figure and delicate physique, yet he had fairly good 
health up to the age of twenty-eight. After that he was 
more or less of an invalid. 

The morbid tang in the man’s nature displayed itself 
when he was twenty-two. In 1831 his beloved Poland 
Was overrun by Russian armies. Fortunately, Chopin 
was then absent on his travels (in Breslau, Dresden, 
and Vienna), yet he felt deeply for his bleeding country, 
and was distressed at the possible calamities that might 
befall his parents and sisters. The capture of Warsaw 
threw him into a furor of excitement, which found ut- 
terance in a ‘‘Revolutionary” étude. ‘‘Sometimes I 
Sigg suffer, and despair at-the piano,’ he wrote in 

is diary at that time. In music he found surcease 
from agitation. 

The revolution settled Chopin’s fate. He decided to 
go to London by way of Paris. Says his biographer: 
“A thousand times he thought of renouncing his artis- 
tic ambitions and rushing to Poland to fight for his 
country. He never did, and his indecision—it was not 
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cowardice—is our gain. Chopin put his patriotism, his 
wrath, and his heroism into his polonaises.”’ 

Poland, doomed to pain and partition, was no longer 
a home to him. So he chose Paris for his second home, 
for in the gay French capital he rested from his pro- 
jected journey to London. In Paris he found the artis- 
tic atmosphere lacking in Warsaw. He met all the musi- 
cal and literary celebrities of France, among them George 
Sand, whose influence over him was in some ways bane- 
ful. For six years he led a busy life, being occupied 
with recitals, lessons, and compositions. 

While Chopin’s life was not so fortunate and happy 
as Mendelssohn’s, it had its bright period. Although 
“‘melancholy had marked him for her own,’’ he pos- 
sessed a sense of humor that kept him from becoming 
over-morbid, at least, when he was in his prime. 

Those were productive years, from 1831 to 1837. At 
the age of twenty-eight he had achieved greatness. He 
was the creator of a piano technique. What Bach did 
for the organ, Chopin did for the piano. He knew 
his limitations, and wisely confined himself to short 
pieces, lyrical outbursts. Grand opera was out of the 
question, so he poured forth mazurkas, valses, nocturnes, 
scherzos, ballades, preludes, études, impromptus, polo- 
naises, and sonatas. Not a voluminous composer, yet 
he left a preciotis legacy to the world. What programme 
of chamber music would be complete without a selec- 
tion or two from Chopin? No other composer for the 
piano is his peer. He is the magician who makes the 
keys sing the history of a soul. 

Chopin has been called a tone poet, but he is also a 
tone painter. The lovely landscapes that Keats depicts 
in words, Chopin suggests by musical notes. He is the 
color genius of the piano. Robert Schumann, himself 
a tone colorist, thus describes the effect of Chopin’s 
playing, ‘‘After the Etude a feeling came over one as 
of having seen in a dream a beatific picture which, when 
half awake, one would gladly recall.” 

In 1837 Chopin visited England. He stayed only a 
brief time, yet it was long enough for him to get lung 
complaint, to which he was predisposed. henceforth 
he was doomed, although the disease did not carry him 
off for twelve years more. His constitution had never 
been rugged, and from this time his health was broken, 
and he was at times very much dispirited. 

For one thing, composing made hard draughts on his 
physical powers. Chopin was a man of excessive sensi- 
bilities. His nerve-swept soul ground in its mills exceed- 
ing fine music. He felt intensely when he wrought out 
the melodies and harmonies with which Paderewski 
and Pachmann entrance their listeners. He wrote and 
rewrote, and tore to pieces one draft after another in 
an effort to make his work perfect. He led a life of 
feverish activity that wore hin out prematurely. 

It is said that Polish peasants are happiest when they 
sing minor songs. Chopin had the melancholy of the 
Polish temperament, so he became the greatest expo- 
nent of the Polish nationality in music. His music, while 
expressive of his individual emotions and sufferings, 
reveals the depths of Slav sadness. It is the record of 
youthful disillusion, then of the disappointments and 
tragedies that marred his later years. He has one 
counterpart in the annals of art. The intensity of his 
mazurkas, polonaises, and other national dances finds 
its equal in the passionate lyrics of Heine. 

Chopin’s genius for melancholy music reached its 
fullest expression and finest achievement in the oft- 
played ‘‘Funeral March,” whose haunting strains linger 
in the memory like the noble lines of Bryant’s ‘‘Thana- 
topsis.”” A Polish writer sees in the ‘‘Marche Funébre”’ 
the grief and misery of Poland; but its tragical cry is 
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human, universal, rather than national. It is the wail 
of a dying soul over its palace of art left incomplete. 
The crushing of a cherished ambition, the snapping of 
all earthly ties and hopes by the last imperial tragedy, 
the pathos of a life cut short before one’s heart’s desire 
is realized,—all these are the motives that break forth 
through the slow, gloomy notes and the dolorous boom- 
_ing of the ‘‘Dead March.” How beautiful the roseate 
dream, and then how pitifulits shattering! The agony of 
sorrow is relieved in the middle movement by a quieting, 
beautiful melody that has been explained as ‘‘a raptur- 
ous gaze into the beatific regions of a beyond.” It 
might, however, mean the glow of feeling that the artist 
experiences as he contemplates the fair vision of a work 
conceived. Then comes the poignant regret, the bit- 
terness of failure to bring this fair vision to pass, the 
shudder of the spirit when the last sunset’s gleam fades 
into the black night of the tomb. 

If ‘‘La Marseillaise’’ is the grandest martial strain 
ever composed by mortal man, then the ‘‘Funeral March’ 
is the most mournful. As a work of art it “deserves 
to rank with Shelley’s ‘‘Adonais.’”” The Intermezzo in 
Mascagni’s ‘‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ has been called the 
sweetest thing in the world. Chopin’s ‘‘Marche Funébre”’ 
is both the sweetest and saddest. 

DENVER, COL. 


The Economic Condition of the Unitarian Ministry. 


BY PROF. N. P. GILMAN. 

The recently appointed committee on improving the 
condition of the Unitarian Ministry, doubtless, stand 
ready to receive and consider suggestions. I would 
like to mention a few points which deserve”study{and 
investigation. 

I. In the first place, one would like to know the 
facts as to the salaries actually received by all Unitarian 
clergymen at the present day. Withso small a denomina- 
tion as our own, it should not be difficult for the com- 
mittee to ascertain the figures of the clerical compensa- 
tion paid by each and every one of our churches. These 
figures would not, of course, be for publication in con- 
nection with the names of the churches; but they can 
be graded according to size. One would like to know 
how many parishes pay their minister a salary of one 
thousand dollars a year, how many fifteen hundred 
dollars, and so on. It would be desirable to give with 
these grades of salary the population figures of the 
towns and cities in which the parishes are located. The 
standard of life varies much from country to city: a 
salary of fifteen hundred dollars in a small town may 
mean relative comfort, while the same amount in a small 
city may be synonymous with ineffectual efforts to make 
both ends meet. 

II. Given the present-day salaries, it would be in- 
teresting and important to know what changes have 
taken place in the amount of the salary paid within 
the last dozen years. In some cases there will, doubtless, 
have been reduction: in a larger number of cases it is to 
be hoped there have been increases. ‘The still larger 
number in which there has been no change should be 
carefully noted. 

III. An important matter for the unsettled clergy- 
man seeking a parish is the size of the fee paid by the 
parishes for the supply of the pulpit for Sunday. The 
general impression is that this sum has been generally 
reduced of late years, to the no small discomfort of men 
““candidating.”” As a considerable portion of the 
ordinary clergyman’s life is spent in this ministerial 
purgatory (not to use a stronger word), such figures 
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should have weight with those considering the pecuniary 
aspects of the ministry. I trust that the committee 
will not overlook this aspect of the matter. 

IV. I hope that the committee, taking all precaution 
for secrecy as regards the names of persons and places, 
will invite a number of clergymen in each of the different 
grades of salaries received to submit ‘‘budgets,”’ after the 
manner of those given by wage-earners, showing the 
various amounts spent by them on rent, clothing, travel, 
recreation, books, etc. Here it is to be expected that 
the percentage for ‘‘culture wants’’ will be relatively 
high, while those for ordinary necessities will be relatively 
moderate. The makers of these budgets should give 
information as to the effect upon expenditures for books, 
vacations, and amusements of the high prices for neces- 
saries and ordinary comforts now paid. What directions, 
that is to say, does enforced economy generally take 
with the clergymen of to-day? 

V. The committee would do well to consult experts 
as to the actual increase in prices, within the last 
dozen years, of those things-which enter into the com- 
mon budget of the minister. The proportions of these 
items will of course be important. It is frequently 
estimated that there has been a use of thirty-three per 
cent. in twelve years in ordinary living expenses. How 
far this is true of the clergy one would like to have the 
committee declare, after investigation. 

VI. As for remedies for the existing stress in the 
clerical world, the one foremost is, of course, a general 
rise in salaries. But there are other measurés like a 
more common provision of parsonages, for which no rent 
shall be charged; denominational funds for the pay- 
ment, of vacation expenses, pensions, and other special 
purposes, which easily suggest themselves. 

The committee will do well if it makes emphatically 
clear to the laity of the Unitarian body two of three lead- 
ing truths of the situation. The great increase in the 
production of gold in the last few years have diminished 
permanently the purchasing power of money. In order 
to have a salary equivalent in purchasing power to the 
salary of twelve years ago, the average nominal salary 
of to-day must be largely increased, otherwise self- 
respecting men will“more and more decline to enter a 
calling which will not support them in decency and en- 
able them to give their children a good education. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


To One who Deplores “Newspaper Religion.” 


BY E. S. GOODHUE, M.D. 


To some extent I share with you the feeling that re- 
ligion is a sacred, personal matter, which is vulgarized 
by newspaper reference and discussion; but I think that 
this is a feeling largely, and not based on reasonable 
grounds. There was a short editorial in the Christian 
Register of September 1o last, bearing on the subject, 
and the attitude taken by the writer was, I think, right 
as to the ‘‘ignoble controversy”? begun for political pur- 
poses and conducted without regard to other people’s 
ideas and beliefs. But I do not have any sympathy with 
“‘exclusive” religion any more than I have with exclu- 
sive society. If our belief is true, if we are the possessors 
of the religion Christ preached and practised, it is our 
duty to pass it along in every legitimate way. It has 
been the reproach of Unitarians that they hold an inner 
light well hidden, that they are satisfied with its effects 
upon their own lives, without wishing to give others the 
real benefits it suggests and induces. 


This charge is true to a certain extent. I do not 
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speak as an outsider or a scoffer, not even as an unsym- 
pathetic critic: I speak as a Brahmin: to the manner 
born. My father, nominally member of another church, 
was a Unitarian all his life, and worked in another 
church with the understanding that he would not be 
required to subscribe to its creed. My grandparents on 
both sides were Unitarians or Universalists, and have 
been since the split in our New England churches. I 
imbibed Unitarian milk in Boston when I was three 
months old, carried there by my loyal parents. Chan- 
ning, Emerson, Hale, were our household gods. Much 
as I respect and revere our New England saints and 
heroes, proud as I am of my ancestral connection with 
several of them, I think the time has come for not only 
the beauty, but the sublimity, of religion. ‘‘Piety at 
rest is beautiful, piety in motion is sublime’’,—not only 
being good and doing good, but in showing others the 
way to be and do likewise. And so I approve of using 
the means we have at hand, even the ‘‘sensational”’ 
newspaper, which is sensational often because we have 
left it to itself, and refused to use it for better purposes. 
As Dr. Hale said in a recent letter to the New York Sun 
regarding its criticism of some Unitarian methods, he 
had all his life used the columns of the papers for re- 
ligious purposes, and he heartily approved of it. Be- 
sides, we hold to our belief as one of absolute truth. It 
is a shame that so many intelligent persons do not know 
what it is even; that a few Unitarians should have held 
such a precious treasure hidden from the great mass of 
the people for so many years. It is not enough to say 
that a person who does not know the truths of Unita- 
rianism must be unintelligent or inexcusably uninformed. 
We must take facts as they are, and realize that nearly 
all the very well educated, more of the fairly educated, 
and all of the ignorant people of the world know little 
about what Unitarians believe. The election of Mr. 
Taft has brought this fact to light in the United States, 
at least. 

Our ministers in their pulpits, our books by Emerson 
and Theodore Parker, are studied largely by those who 
are already Unitarians. And they will continue to be, 
because, with the exception of Emerson’s Works, they 
are regarded as denominational. Religion is not a robe 
ora toy. It is a living principle, affecting a man’s use- 
fulness and happiness in this life, and we have no excuse 
for making it necessary that hundreds of intelligent citi- 
zens of the United States should have to write to some 
editor to ask, What is Unitarianism? Moreover, . the 
truths of this gospel—it is a message of glad tidings as 
much as it was in the time of Christ—are for the healing 
of the nations, for all the common lot of us. We have 
a religion adequate for the needs of the simplest and 
most ignorant. It is a work-a-day religion, suited to the 
wants of the man who labors with his hands, who has no 
intellectual gifts to lift him above the ordinary, but who 
has a hope, an expectation of a life beyond as precious 
to him as it may be to the president of Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Ours is not a religion of the rich or honored or learned 
particularly, though it is for them also. It is for all 
these masses who struggle to live aright, and who desire 
to know more of the ways of God to men. And in this 
year of 1908 few of them, I am sorry to say, know the 
simple facts, historical and ethical, which underlie our 
faith. If they did, they would soon grasp them, and 
make them a living force in a life all too sordid and dis- 
‘couraging. There was never a day when we needed 
ministers of this gospel more than we do now, right here 
in America, here among men and women who are turning 
to empty isms. In a letter to a Boston man some time 
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ago, I said that I was a Unitarian not because of Uni- 
tarians, but in spite of them. Our Association does well 
to advertise its good news in the papers. 

We ought to be willing to do our part in spreading 
tracts and other hints of truth, the more so since true 
religion has been so long hidden by the theological refuse 
of the ages. No doubt deeds are better than words, as 
a rule; that our faith should be judged by our acts. But 
words are necessary, too; and, while a life of purity and 
unselfish deeds must commend itself to us all, what 
would Christ’s life have availed us to-day had he lived 
and done only, and not spoken? What of the precious 
word? We may speak privately to our friends, too, drop 
a word here and there for their good. Yes, that is true; 
but there are also less personal methods which may send 
the truth farther. The common ‘people read the papers. 
Preaching, tracts, letters, do not reach so many in such 
an effective way as the newspapers do. 

A sentiment, a fact, a suggestion well started in a 
timely way, may set forces of truth at work which will 
never stop till many persons have received the one thing 
they were looking for,—a reasonable, satisfying faith. I 
know that we have still a few of those delightful persons, 
good, kind, gracious, who believe that religion is to be 
lived quietly; that it must not pass out of a living soul 
except by invisible percolation; that it is too sacred and 
precious a thing to handle. Had the total force of Uni- 
tarianism in New England been given to a diffusion of 
the truth among the idealized brotherhood of man, I 
doubt if any soul to-day would be groping in great 
darkness to find an adequate faith. Unitarians living an 
almost immaculate life of goodness, but doing little to 
extend the kingdom of God on earth, have been far too 
many. English Unitarianism culminating in Martineau 


was too speculative, and as an ‘‘abstract”’ faith has not 


attracted those who needed it most. 

It has been a pride, no doubt, to feel that your heritage 
was a select one, that you came from the intellectual 
aristocracy of the earth; but, if we love our fellow-man, 
and are really believers in the bond of brotherhood, then 
we must tell our secret in ways and places where it will 
be understood. We must shut our finer and more morbid 
sense of delicacy to what seems vulgarizing sacred mat- 
ters, but is not, and make our faith as necessary to all 
conditions of men as music and drum-beating are to a 
follower of the Salvation Army. Every human being 
has feeling and emotion, and religion must minister to 
these qualities to some extent, or it will never be a real 
influence or an actuating force. Yes, I am non-com- 
batant, too. I do not believe that controversy does 
much good. Fighting is always profitless in the pulpit 
or out of it. But I do believe in making use of all the 
means to further heaven on earth, and to dissipate so 
much hell as unfortunately there is among many of our 
fellow-men, due almost altogether to a wrong conception 
of the truth. It does not matter what others think about 
our methods. Some of our more conservative may, and 
probably will, deplore our publicity. Fear that we are 
casting pearls before swine, regret that we are becoming 
‘religiously blatant,’’ naturally some of us shrink from 
this charge. Christ was accused of about the same 
thing. The greatest danger we have to fear is our in- 
differentism. 

You speak of a discussion of medical matters as analo- 
gous. I think that there is more cause for objection 
when it comes to a discussion of scientific matters in the 
newspapers, for they are not vital, and usually are very 
technical. They cannot be demonstrated to the un- 
learned. They are for specialists, yet even some of their 
features are properly being explained to laymen. But 
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to tie feligiott seems such a different, different thing. 
It is not a science, a theory, a matter wrought out in a 
laboratory. It is God’s own precious message, and every 
man must understand it if he would live. It is the duty 
of each one of us who know it to make it known to as 
many as he can. If Mr. Taft’s nomination, election, and 
actual presidency are going to spread Unitarianism, let 
us make the most of it. Not in a boastful way, but 
modestly and confidently, as becomes one who has been 
entrusted with the delivery of the most important mes- 
sage ever given to man. 
HOLUALOA, HAWANH. 


To a Child. 


BY A. W. S. 


My little one! It is so hard to see 

Thee toil through pain and disappointment oft 
Up life’s steep hill! 

Fain would I smooth thy pathway clear and free 

From all that hinders; see thee mount aloft, 
Not knowing ill. 


But I must stand aside and see thee choose, 
With shut lips, lest Life’s prize of discipline 
Be lost to thee. 
Doth God so yearn and long his power to use 
For us? Then sacrifice did but begin 
With Calvary. 


An Argument For Immortality. 


BY A. E. BARTLETT. 


While a superficial criticism may sneer at the search 
for an optimistic explanation of life, yet such a search, 
if conducted candidly, is not illegitimate, for optimism 
is the only consistent and rational attitude. Pessimism 
is negative and destructive. Optimism alone is con- 
structive and positive. Pessimism seeks chaos in the 
universe: optimism seeks harmony and sequence. The 
fault of all the religious and philosophical systems that 
have been most prevalent in the past is their lack of 
optimism. This point, more than any other, is the one 
at which they all break down. Their gloom or their 
cruelty, their failure to triumph over pain and evil, has 
doomed them to defeat. 

Every principle of nature is in its essence optimistic. 
Mark some of' the laws that science has revealed to us 
as governing nature. There is progress, there is con- 
servation, there is purpose, there is harmony, there is 
unity, there is beneficence. 

These principles are but particular manifestations of 
the law of evolution, and the first of them conditions 
all the rest. Everything is in process of growth from 
lower to higher stages of development. Inanimate nat- 
ure, as well as human civilization, is constantly taking 
on finer and nobler forms. The conserving power of 
nature evinces itself in the indestructibility of matter 
and in the conservation of energy. The purposefulness 
of nature, though not of necessity implying a conscious 
will, means, at any rate, that nothing terminates in itself, 
but that all things contribute toward the realization of 
ends. The harmony of nature is, of course, not perfect, 
but is conditioned by the principle of progress. Abso- 
lute perfection in finite time is a contradiction in terms. 
Minor discords do exist, but they are entirely subordi- 
nate and are always diminishing. So the unity of 
nature, while not completely realized, is a supreme and 
vital principle, and it includes, in its highest statement, 
a unity in that purposefulness mentioned above. All 
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minor results appear to be working together for the 
accomplishment of some universal purpose. Finally, 
nature’s beneficence is none the less real and obvious 
because of its incompleteness. While pain and evil may 
always exist, they are ever becoming less prominent 
and less disastrous. The steady adaptation of living 
beings to their environment is nature’s profound and 
eternal beneficence. 

The ameliorative process in nature is so marked that 
it cannot be ignored. A universal tendency suffices to 
establish a law. An optimistic view of life seems justi- 
fied by our broader observation and our profounder 
experience. 

The inspiring principles already enumerated apply 
strikingly to time. Do they apply also to eternity? 
They are supreme in single systems. Do they extend 
to the universe as a whole? Will this majestic progress 
continue forever, or is it but a temporary manifestation ? 
Does this conserving.power of nature apply to her noblest 
products, or only to the crude material? Does this 
purposefulness tend to some single, infinite object that 
gives meaning to the universe; or-is the element of pur- 
pose in nature but a local and temporary freak? Do 
this harmony and this unity apply universally, or do 
they belong only to circumscribed portions of space and 
to limited periods of time? Does this beneficence con- 
sult the higher needs and longings of individual souls, 
or does it expend itself in preserving species, and that, 
too, for the period of a single planet’s habitableness ? 

In all these inquiries, unless, indeed, it be the last, 
every one who is not a universal anarchist will be com- 
pelled to agree to the first alternative. Our last inquiry 
let us leave in suspense for a while, until we can ap- 
proach it from another point of view. 

“Tf a man die, shall he live again?” Let us assume 
that he will not, and, leaving immortality out of account, 
let us seek a solution of the universe. 

What light does science throw upon our problem? 
Does science reveal any such connection between world 
and world, between system and system, as would make 
it possible for one planet to hand on to another the rich 
results of its development, thereby rendering the upward 
growth continuous? 

Science, on the contrary, shows that, so far as physical 
evolution is concerned, every world is isolated, growing 
and declining and perishing without leaving a trace of 
its achievements to influence the growth of other worlds. 
Each new world must begin at the beginning, and must 
leave off its development and commence its decay at 
the same stage as its predecessor. There is no continu- 
ous evolution at all. Nature, with appalling prodigality, 
is melting her most precious jewels in the passionate 
wine of an aimless self-indulgence. So far as final re- 
sults are concerned, the universe is at a stand-still. 
Nature’s aspiration is not one whit nearer realization 
than it was a decillion years ago. The whole process of 
development is a fraud. There is no purpose in the 
universe, no unity, no meaning. We are utterly mocked, 
involved in the frenzy of an infinite despair. The uni- 
verse becomes a reductio ad absurdum. 

A reductio ad absurdum. And so out of this very 
despair we can build for ourselves a great hope. If the 
despair were any less complete, if science could, on tra- 
ditional lines, suggest any possible escape from it, the 
hope would be less profound and satisfying. But, as 
matters stand, the only way to retain faith in that uni- 
versal unity and purposefulness which we feel to be a 
necessity of thought, the only way to find significance 
in life, is to adopt the theory of personal immortality,— 
the only theory by which the relentless destruction of 
races and worlds can be reconciled with the unity and 
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progressiveness of nature. Unless the human soul is 
saved out of the wreck of systems and planets, nothing 
can survive to preserve the acquisitions that nature has 
made in the tedious process of evolution. The deathless 
indjvidual soul is the store-house in which nature treasures 
the priceless gains of her evolutionary effort, in order to 
insure their perpetuation. P 

Thus science, by its profound discovery of evolution, 
has demonstrated the earnest purposefulness of nature, 
and at the same time, by its stern revelations of the decay 
of material systems, has compelled us to escape the 
contradiction by resorting to the only possible alter- 
native,—belief in the stability and permanence of the 
products of force-evolution; in other words, trust in the 
immortality of the soul. 

We base our hope, then, not so much on our own 
desire and need as on nature’s need of us to conserve 
and perpetuate her achievements; and a hope so sober 
and disinterested must not be cherished dogmatically, 
not clung to tenaciously against legitimate evidence. 

We must consent to abandon this hope as soon as it 
becomes untenable. We have no right to hope unless 
we are willing to despair. All our optimistic theories 
must go ultimately for ratification before the tribunal 
of strict science, yet we have no fears for the outcome. 

To extend our inquiry further, let us notice more 
closely how the theory of immortality accords with the 
great principles of nature already enumerated. If the 
‘soul survives, then nature’s progress is real and not a 
mockery, eternal and not temporary, universal and not 
local. If the soul survives, then the conserving energy 
gains a new significance and dignity. It ceases to be 
the miser’s hoarding of dust and ashes, and becomes a 
priestly guardianship. If the soul survives, we find for 
nature’s purposefulness the only object worthy of her 
infinite effort and patience. If the soul survives, then 
are nature’s harmony and unity complete. All these 
great systems of suns and planets which seem so isolated 
are linked at last into a perfect identity of purpose. 
Their mighty evolutionary cycles are not wasted, but 
are all perpetuated in the spirit of man. The law of 
gravitation, with its sublime assertion, ‘‘every particle 
of matter in the universe,’ like a mystic prophecy of 
spiritual unity, is at last fulfilled, and the universe is 
proved to be, indeed, one great whole, and not a patch- 
work of transient meteors. Finally, if the soul sur- 
vives, the beneficence of nature has a fit object for all 
its lavish blessings, and love becomes, indeed, not a 
fiction of luxurious fancy, but a sober reality, based on 
natural principles. 

DETROIT, MICH. 


The Mystery of the Devil: A Presbyterian View. 


BY REV. E. HOWARD LEGGETT. 


What of that wily problem of the ages, the devil? 
How troubles he our thought in mystery deep and dark? 
From whence is this ‘‘Prince of Darkness”’ and where his 
-dwelling-place? That old serpent, Satan, devil, the evil 
one, his varied appearances in scriptural writings indeed 
perplex. We trace from allegory to seeming power the 
father of all evil, the terror of past ages. No truth, no 
love, no light, ever gleams from the thought of a personal 
devil, sin, or Satan; for such is not of the Lord, because 
God created all things that exist in truth, all perfect, 
good, and harmonious. From whence, then, is the evil 
wrought? Christ saith, “Out of the heart of man pro- 
ceeds evil thoughts,”’ and then are enumerated the many 
sins of man, even unto murder, and mightily have they 
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grown because of our lack of spiritual understanding. 
Even before the flood it was written, ‘“The wickedness 
of man was great in the earth, and every imagination 
of the thought of his heart was only evil.” Christ saith, 
‘Every plant which my heavenly Father hath not planted 
[all untruth] shall be rooted up.” ‘‘To this end was 
the Son of God manifested, that he might destroy the 
works of the devil,” all evil, and that which is not in 
accord with truth; for ‘‘out of the mouth of the Most 
High proceedeth not evil and good.” ‘Therefore, as 
it is written, ‘‘Gird your loins with truth; and, having 
put on the breastplate of righteousness, . . . with the 
preparation of the gospel of peace, withal take up the 
shield of faith, wherewith ye shall be able to quench the 
fiery darts of the wicked”’ (R. V.), and thus are we pro- 
tected and assured, ‘‘Resist the devil (evil), and he will 
flee from you.’’ If such is a desirable effort, why cling 
to the thought of a tempter that Christ discarded? ‘‘What 
concord hath Christ with Belial? ”’ 

What should be our idea of the devil (for seven devils 
were cast out of one person), and what are the ‘‘fiery 
darts”? When Peter displeased Christ, he rebuked 
him, saying, ‘‘Get thee behind me, Satan.’ In the apos- 
tle the devil was the wrong intent. When the chosen 
seventy returned to Christ after their missionary jour- 
ney, they with much joy said, ‘‘Lord, even the devils 
are subject unto us in thy name.” Were not these devils 
referred to all the ills of mind and body and the fiery 
darts of their afflictions, and ‘‘then was brought unto 
him one possessed with a devil, blind and dumb; and 
he healed him, insomuch that the blind and dumb both 
spake and saw.” Christ addressed his chosen twelve, 
saying, ‘‘One of you is a devil,’’—in other words, a dark 
plot in the heart of Judas, and the fiery darts followed 
in his remorse and taking of his life, and a disciple re- 
marked, ‘‘Judas by transgression fell.”’ Even of Jesus 
it was said, as in the thought and expression of the day, 
“He hath a devil.” 

There are many instances in the Scriptures where 
the term Satan, or devil, described an act of man or a con- 
dition of mind. To-day we may describe a very wicked 
person as a rascal, but not as the devil, nor attribute 
bodily ills or mental derangement as of the devil or as 
one: bound by Satan. Therefore, if we use scriptural 
language with a changed meaning, and do not seek ex- 
planation, we but deceive ourselves. 

In the Gospels we read how Jesus was led of the spirit, 
as it were, in a wilderness of increasing temptations: 
it is written ‘‘To be tempted of the devil’ (evil) that 
he overpowered with good. "We cannot conceive of 
an invisible devil leading Jesus bodily to the pinnacle 
of a temple, or a personal devil, as a Judas, climbing 
a mountain with Jesus, but rather a temptation in mental 
conception, otherwise the multitude would have pro- 
claimed him mad. While the retirement in fasting and 
prayer was a preparation prior to great works, we find 
in the words of Saint Paul a clearer view, for he saith Jesus 
‘hath been tempted in all points, like as we are, yet 
without sin.” 

Are we helped or spiritually strengthened in cling- 
ing to the thought of an opposing power in the father 
of lies? Must we ever hold to the belief in the Prince of 
Darkness and acknowledge a power other than God, 
and in our orthodox view continue to believe in an 
‘‘Adversary, the devil, as a roaring lion, walking about 
seeking whom he may devour’’? It is written ‘“‘he know- 
eth that he hath but a short time.” May we not now 
repeat the words of Christ, and say, “‘Get thee hence, 
Satan; for it is written thou shalt worship the Lord thy 
God, and him only shalt thou serve.”’ 

‘‘Let no man say he is tempted of God, for God can-: 
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not be tempted with evil, neither tempteth he any man.” 
“But every man is tempted when he draws away of his 
own lust and is enticed, then the lust when it has con- 
ceived beareth sin.” As the Apostle Paul describes, 
“Many foolish and hurtful lusts which drown men in 
destruction,’ because it is written, ‘“To whom you yield 
yourselves servants to obey, his servants ye are.”” There- 
fore we are subject to the dictates of our belief, be they 
true or false. 

““The God of peace shall bruise Satan under your feet 
shortly.” Let us acknowledge no power other than the 
supreme, omnipotent Lord God Almighty, believing the 
word of Saint Paul, ‘There is no power but of God.” It 
is also written, ‘“The Lord he is God: there is none else 
beside him.”’ 

ELIZABETH, N.J. 


The Real Life. 


Every sublime life, deep in its experiences of joy and of 
sorrow, of struggle and of triumph, symbolizes the joys 
and the sorrows, the struggles and the triumphs, of our 
common humanity. Every great poem which records 
such a life is your history and mine, written large. The 
best have been cast down as we are cast down: we may 
be lifted up as the best are lifted up. Mental agony, 
spiritual doubt, the despair of faith in unseen and eter- 
nal things,—these are as old as man himself, and as new 
as this hour sacred to their consideration. How to get 
rid of them, how to summon in their stead that faith 
and hope and love which with the creative touch say, 
Let there be light,—this is the ever-present problem. 
It lurks within the experience which men have sometimes 
called being without God in the world, and in a way it 
is solved by that process which men have called experi- 
encing religion. This is the common chord we strike 
when we get within the formal expressions of creeds 
and dogmas to that reality which, with however poor 
success, they all aim to voice.—Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley. 


Spiritual Life, 


Whether we will or no, the greater part of life is passed 
alone; and, oh, how much depends on the upward guid- 
ance of solitary thought !—Lzddon. 


wt 


Live, as it were, on trust. All that is in you, all that 
you are, is only loaned to you. Make use of it according 
to the will of Him who lends it; but never regard it for a 
moment as your own.—Fenelon. 


Sd 


It may be thou dost not love thy neighbor: it may be 
thou thinkest only how to get from him, how to gain by 
him. How lonely, then, must thou be! how shut up in 
thy poverty-stricken room, with the bare walls of thy 
selfishness and the hard couch of thy unsatisfaction! 
George MacDonald. 

nd 


Never, never do great thoughts come to a man while he 
is discontented or fretful. There must be quiet in the 
temple of his soul before the windows of it will open for 
him to see out of them into the infinite. Quiet is what 
heavenly powers move in. It is in silence that the stars 
move on, and it is in quiet our souls are visited from on 
high.—Mountford. 
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Every man bears his own burden, fights his own battle, 
walks in the path which no other feet have trodden. 
God alone knows us through and through. He has iso- 
lated us from all sides that he alone may have our per- 
fect confidence, and that we may acquire the habit of 
looking to him alone for perfect sympathy.. He will 
come into the solitude in which the soul dwells, and 
make the darkness bright.—R. W. Dale. 


Che Pulpit. 
Laborers with God. 


BY EDWARD H. HALL, D.D. 


We are laborers together with God.—1 CorINTHIANS iii. 9. 


Whatever problems the human mind has succeeded in 
solving, the problem of God is not one of them. God’s 
nature or being is as great a mystery to wus as ever. 
Indeed, in a certain sense it is a greater mystery than 
ever. As in all other speculations, the more ignorant 
men are about religion, the more positive are apt to be 
their conclusions. In earlier times, so long as the race 
were content to worship stocks or stones, or sun and 
moon, or beast or bird, the way was simple. They 
molded their golden calf, or perhaps created a god in 
their own image, and forthwith bowed down in rever- 
ence. Later yet, when taught to think of Deity in terms 
of a creed, the task was still comparatively easy. A 
God who was at once ‘‘Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,” 
however incomprehensible the thought might be for 
those who went behind the letter, gave to the average 
believer an answer ready for all questions. He was 
not expected to go behind the letter: the phrase was 
given him for that very purpose. It is the advance of 
philosophic inquiry, the growth of knowledge and re- 
flection, that has made the thought of God so inscrutable 
a problem for us to-day. In being purged of the old 
anthropomorphism, the image of God has become too 
sublimated for the common mind to grasp. If it de- 
pended upon our piety or good will, all might be well. 
But, unfortunately for our peace of mind, piety itself 
is no longer passive or submissive: it asks questions, 
it forms lofty ideals, forms them to-day to find them 
inadequate to-morrow. The farther we go, the more 
humiliating is our position. With all that religion or 
philosophy can offer us, we are but children groping in 
the dark. 

Why try any longer then? Why travel again the 
road trodden by so many generations in vain? We all 
ask ourselves this question now and then, but are com- 
pelled in the end to give the same answer. We cannot 
give it up. So long as the mystery is there, it chal- 
lenges us to penetrate it if we can. Has not the un- 
known delivered up already many of its secrets? Why 
not this in time? In any case, the mind, once entered 
upon the search for truth, has no alternative but to 
go on. A thousand failures serve but as stimulus to 
further inquiry. So we are constituted fortunately. 
It has led us into countless errors, but also into countless 
victories and into no despairs. Despair is a word that 
the mind does not know. It leaves the term for senti- 
ment or affection to use if it will, for itself it has not 
learned the meaning of despair. 

So we meet each other to-day, after meditating upon 
these themes so many times before, to ask ourselves 
what do we mean when we speak of God? Naturally 
you do not expect a final answer this morning, but only 
at best suggestions, to accept or reject as may be, to 
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adjust to your previous thoughts, or be led by them into 
other and more fertile paths. 

For myself I find much help in the words of my text, 
“Laborers together with God.” At first this may seem 
one of the very ideas to be thrust aside, as an echo of 
the old anthropomorphism. Whatever is true, these 
humanizing conceptions must needs be false. But let 
us look a moment. Take this little flower which has 
come back to us with the breath of spring. I turn to 
certain hillsides in April to find the violet always there. 
Here is a marvellous power, which bids this tiniest of 
fibres to penetrate the half-frozen earth, and which 
covers the hills and vales each year with sudden verdure. 
We have learned to regard it, to be sure, as one of nature’s 
regular forces, and, if we are students of nature, can 
prophesy all its processes and laws. All the same, it 
remains a hidden power, known only by its workings, 
but as mysterious in itself as when the first man stopped 
to wonder at it. But it is not this alone that strikes 
me. Whatever this unknown force, I notice that it 
cannot work without its instruments. Without the 
moisture and the air, without the spring warmth and 
certain elements of soil, it is helpless. The breezes 
blow over the desert sands, and no verdure or fragrance 
appears. These unseen vernal powers are wonderful; but 
my little violet, with all its modesty, is quite essential 
to their unfolding and to the full perfection of the spring. 
Without its help, and that of its myriad sisters, the 
invisible forces of earth and air would remain bodiless, 
soulless for aught we know, and these fair shapes of color, 
form, and sweetness about us would have no being. 

Once more, I am standing before a great painting. 
Here again is a power as incomprehensible to me as the 
forces of inanimate nature. Here is a miracle of genius, 
which by and by we forget is a miracle, so deep a place 
does it take in our hearts and lives. But it is not of 
this that I would speak. These pictures are not beauti- 
ful to all. Some of them hang on dusty walls for years 
before they are known as works of genius. They have 
waited wearily for some passer-by whose soul should 
respond to the artist’s thought. The picture by itself 
is dead: the picture with a loving heart or educated eye 
before it becomes a living canvas. I recall a striking 
figure to which I listened not many Sundays ago, which 
I am unscrupulous enough to borrow for my present 
purposes. The preacher was speaking of the clumsy 
halo or nimbus which enveloped the heads of the old- 
time madonnas or saints, much to their disfigurement, 
and claimed that it was intended only to suggest a glory 
which the painter could not portray. He could safely 
look to the devout adorers of those primitive days to fill 
out his symbols with their own pious visions of heaven’s 
splendor. The artist alone could not finish his creation, 
he must call in the multitudes to help. No picture 
becomes a masterpiece till the world, learned and simple, 
declares it so. We all have our share in the artist’s 
or the poet’s fame, humble, if you will; but without us 
no artist or poet could deliver his full message to the 
race. 

Let us turn to quite a different example. What best 
distinguishes our generation from all that have gone 
before? What gives us our place in the moral progress 
of the ages? You will all have different answers to this 
question perhaps, and it may be that the future will 
have another still. Meantime I have my own quite 
ready for whatever weight you may give to it. It is 
the new-born spirit of humanity. I cast no reflections 
on the past. The world has always been full of tender- 
ness and sympathy, and friend has loved friend, no 
doubt, since time began. But it seems to me thatQI 
see a sense of brotherhood abroad, a respect for man as 
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man, a power of rising above tribe or caste or color to 
detect the universally human, with which our ancestors 
were not familiar. It has appeared at its due historic 
moment no doubt, and is still far from perfect; but it 
is there to be reckoned with and to be reckoned upon. 
It would almost seem as if a new sense had been added 
to our previous faculties,—the feeling for others’ suf- 
fering, brute or human. ‘Two centuries ago men looked 
on with easy indifference at tortures and burnings, at 
dungeons and racks, of which we cannot read even the 
names without a shudder. A century ago the idea of 
high and low mingling on equal terms as of one blood 
was an academic theory only. To-day hundreds of 
tender souls are making it the rule of their daily life. 
The barriers are not all down by any means, but that 
humanity of which preachers have spoken and poets 
sung for centuries has ceased at last to be an abstrac- 
tion and become a beautiful reality. Human minds 
have awakened to its appeals, human hearts and limbs 
have lent themselves to its service, and many a den 
and hovel have seen its ministering presence. The 
divine has taken flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace 
and truth. So mighty do the humblest of us become, 
when we see that the eternal love is awaiting its minis- 
ters, and offer ourselves for its utterance. 

Thus far, as you have seen, I have not used the name 
of God. But was it necessary that I should? This 
breath that passes over the barren hillsides and they 
clothe themselves with verdure, this creative force which 
kindles the human imagination with the flame of genius, 
this spirit of humanity which constrains human hearts 
and hands to do its errands of mercy,—what are these 
but varied manifestations of the divine? If this is not 
God in very fact, then we must invent some nobler name 
to describe it. If God does not stand for the greatest 
force or forces within the range of human experience, 
then his is an empty name, and God is not known at all. 
Then we are all agnostics. And all these heavenly acts, 
as you perceive, depend upon man as a colaborer. 
Man must be the actor, or the deedisnot done. Strength, 
grace, beauty, tenderness, compassion, forgiveness, love, 
—all these may have filled the heavens from the begin- 
ning of time as divine possibilities. They can come to 
earth only when li ing souls are waiting to give them 
voice. They have no other chance for life. The harvest 
is always great, the laborers how few! Truth panting 
for utterance, souls hungering and thirsting to receive 
it; but, until the prophet appears, the truth is un- 
spoken. Mercy and peace longing to-day to bring their 
benediction to the nations: how few the rulers or the 
peoples who will stoop to such humble ministry! So 
Mercy and Peace still hover in the clouds, the sweet- 
est of images, but thus far images only. 

If all this sounds to you, as it may, a fine bit of specu- 
lation only, with slight relation to personal piety or 
religion, you have only to turn away from nature or 
art or humanity in general, to your own lives, and see 
how the case stands there. You feel that this Being 
who called us all into existence and endowed us with 
whatever faculties we have, must needs possess infinite 
attributes, far beyond our highest thought. No doubt, 
the grandest conception of Deity falls infinitely short 
of the reality. But, after all, it is not the thought that 
we want, but the thing. We are not philosophers here, 
but men and women, with actual needs to be met. Ask 
yourself how this mysterious force, the object of our 
profoundest reverence, has ever become an actual power 
in the world. Ask yourselves how the creeds or theol- 
ogies or Bibles ever came into existence. Take the sub- 
limest of all revelations, as we conceive,—Christianity. 
Not the only one by any means, but for us the best. 
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Whatever its source, Christianity has a divine message 
to the world, not yet outgrown. How came it into the 
world? How came its truths to utterance? The Church, 
with its claims to infallibility, cannot tell you: the Bible 
cannot tell you, for both Bible and Church are the fruits, 
not the source, of Christianity. What were its begin- 
-nings? It began, so far as we know, when a certain 
Jesus of Nazareth, smitten with the sorrows and longings 
of his race, kindled by the prophecy and poetry of his 
nation’s past, and catching new glimpses of God through 
their splendid visions, called the villagers of Palestine 
around him, and told them the story of his larger faith. 
It began when a certain Paul, struggling under the fet- 
ters of his nation’s law and under the revolts and de- 
spairs of a stormy soul, claimed for himself and the world 
a larger spiritual freedom. No new truth dawned then 
upon the world. Truths long waiting found at last their 
mouthpiece, found souls to answer to them and minds 
to echo them, and the world listened and was glad. 
Christianity came, as alone it could come, through its 
earthly helpers. The divinest truth waits unspoken 
till human lips are ready to speak it; and the lips then 
ready were the lips, among others, of Jesus and of Paul. 
Laborers together with God, they showed the world 
that God was love; that God loved the worship of the 
spirit; that God loved prayers without trumpets and 
alms done in secret; that God forgave those who for- 
gave their brothers. 

But religion, you will.say, is not a truth merely: it 
is a thing of daily life. True, but of whose daily life? 
Not of the world in general, certainly. It is strange 
how readily in these matters we content ourselves with 
these philosophical abstractions. Charity, for instance, 
is a fine generalization, and we lose ourselves in glad 
adoration of its beauty. We take great credit to our- 
selves for proclaiming loudly its heavenly source. Un- 
fortunately we stop with our adoration. Paul’s elo- 
quent pean to charity has led who knows how many 
souls to forget in the music of his words that it was they 
who were to envy not, nor vaunt themselves, nor be 
puffed up; that, if they ‘‘rejoice in iniquity, but rejoice 
not in truth,” if they ‘‘behave themselves unseemly, 
seek their own, and think evil’’ of their fellows, charity, 
for all the eloquence of Paul, gets no existence on earth. 
Without us and those about us the God of love is power- 
less to act. 

Let me quote here the words of one whose name is 
familiar to you all, though you may not expect to hear 
it mentioned from the pulpit. No other than Bernard 
Shaw. Not long ago an English rector, for some un- 
accountable reason, invited Mr. Shaw to address his 
church guild on the subject of religion, and among 
many pungent sayings of his discourse were these words, 
‘““God has no hands or brains but ours,’’—A startling 
sentence, considering the presence in which it was spoken, 
yet let me commend it to your careful reflection, for in 
it lies the pith of the matter. ‘‘God has no hands or 
brains but ours.”’ 

This is not the current conception in the churches 
or the lecture-rooms. The books give us many lofty 
and magnificent definitions of God to-day. He is the 
Infinite, the Unconditioned, the Absolute, the All. I 
feel the grandeur of such phrases; and, if definitions are 
in question, we cannot do better than with these ab- 
stractions. Certainly we cannot rise higher above all 
that is human and conditioned. But I for one am not 
interested in the God of closest speculation. What is 
God to me after all unless he interprets himself to me 
in some terms of my own life. ‘Till then he is the lordliest 
of names perhaps, the most enchanting of visions, but 
only a vision or a name. And through what agency 
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can he possibly make himself known to me save through 
my personal thoughts and acts? I cannot hear him, 
however persuasively he speaks, but by these ears: 
I cannot see him but through my own inner recogni- 
tions. Whatever approach he makes to me I must go 
forward to meet. I know as much of the Infinite as 
reveals itself in my moral instincts at their finest, my 
spiritual emotions at their profoundest, my ethical 
passion at its intensest. That there are still higher 
reaches of the divine I cannot doubt. Some time the 
soul will appear through whose experiences the divine 
can find loftier utterance than ever before, and then 
the world will know so much more of its God. If other 
channels of revelation exist, they have not yet been dis- 
covered. 

I need not dwell upon this thought in its more indi- 
vidual application. It comes home to us all too sternly. 
God is a being of infinite compassion. It is one of the 
highest attributes we ascribe to him, and there are 
many lives about us longing for that compassion. If 
you or I refuse our word of comfort when it could be 
spoken, or our act of brotherly tenderness, the divine 
compassion ceases then and there to exist. We cannot 
lay this task upon another. Without us it is not done 
at all. We cannot leave it to God, for God has no ten- 
derness or sympathy but ours. Look into the haunts 
of poverty or vice in any great city. You find hundreds 
of loving souls spending their substance, offering them- 
selves in lowliest service, and filling the squalid places 
with light. Without their friendly hands and hearts 
these heavenly deeds would have been left undone. God 
has no arms or feet to do his errands but ours. Remem- 
ber the prayers that went up from that sinking steamer 
on our New England coast not so many weeks ago, when 
wintry winds were howling around and icy waters threat- 
ening each moment to engulph it, and agonized women 
were on their knees imploring God to stretch out his 
arms to save, forgetting, poor souls! that God has no 
arms to save but human arms, and all human arms that 
night were palsied by cowardice. 

If God is all-powerful, men ask, why does he allow 
such misery and injustice among men? Simply, I should 
say, because God is not all-powerful but through us; 
and, so long as we decline the task, misery and injustice 
must remain. ‘The busy world, we say, is full of fraud 
and corruption. The strong despoil the weak, those in 
high places fatten on the earnings of the toiling mul- 
titudes. Why does not Heaven itself cry out against 
such shamelessness? Heaven does cry out. Now and 
again in the past some one courageous voice has been 
heard above the crowd in stern appeals for honesty, 
and the busy world was forced to listen and stop in its 
mad career. In what other way could Heaven speak? 
Without that human voice the divine would have been 
speechless. God has no lips but ours. Infinite and 
inscrutable is he, wrapped in impenetrable mystery, 
touching this world, if at all, only through the men and 
women that are in the world. We are all his fellow- 
workers if we choose, and the wistful consciousness 
in all our souls of something holier than we have yet 
attained is the call from above for human aid. 

The mystery of God is but part of the greater mystery 
of life. The world and the universe of which it is but 
a tiny fraction, after countless ages, still hides half its 
secrets. What we are and whither, we know not. One 
thing we do know, that we carry within ourselves vast 
longings and mighty powers yet unused, and a capacity 
of lending ourselves to great hopes and useful deeds. One 
thing we know, that honor, purity, truth, are forever 
seeking their instruments, powerless of themselves, 
powerful only through us. 
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And why is not this enough? At least if other ap- 
proaches to God have failed us, why not try this? Long 
enough we have striven to remove him as far as possi- 
ble from the human and the real. More exalted or 
inaccessible he cannot be made than through these mys- 
tic systems and creeds that the past has handed down 
tous. It will do us no harm, I am sure, to try to think 
of him in human terms, to open our dull eyes to the 
august possibilities hidden in human souls. And are 
they such small things, this human fortitude to which 
perils and sufferings are as nothing, this human heroism 
that will die for the right, this human tenderness and 
affection in which self is sublimely forgotten? Or are 
they the highest realities we know anything about,— 
genuine revealers of the Divine? 

In this process of the ages, we may well ask ourselves, 
have we no role but of idle spectators? Or are we, so 
long as we exist at all, part of whatever universe, earthly 
or heavenly, there is? thinkers out of infinite thoughts, 
workers out of infinite ends? In this life at least, as 
we see, we can be laborers with God: we must be labor- 
ers with him if the divine work is to be accomplished. 

CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


‘ Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


The Great President. 


On the 14th of February the Unitarian Club of All 
Souls’ Church in Washington held a special meeting for 
the commemoration of the Lincoln Centennial. The 
church was filled with the members of the club and others. 
Mr. Decker, the president of the club, presided. The 
services began with Scripture readings, mostly from the 
fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, and prayer offered by Mr. 
Pierce. 

Mr. Decker then introduced as the first speaker Dr. 
Hale. Dr. Hale said: I never saw Mr. Lincoln but once. 
This was in the spring of the year 1864, when a member 
of Congress from Rhode Island kindly made arrangements 
for an interview with President Lincoln for two or three 
of us who had come to Washington on a visit. We waited 
in what was called the Blue Room for a few minutes when 
the President came in. He had in his hand one of those 
yellow telegraph papers with which we are all so familiar 
and said: ‘‘You will all be glad to hear this. We have 
just received it from Gen. Grant. ‘I shall fight it out 
on this line if it takes me all summer.’’’ It was that 
famous despatch which has gone into history. 

Mr. Decker asked us to give our personal reminiscences 
of President Lincoln. This is my personal reminiscence, 
and I may say that with fit enlargement and interpreta- 
tion it is a good motto for any young man or young woman 
to-day. 

For a week past I have read hardly anything but the 
history of the last years of Lincoln’s life. I could wish 
that such a reading and the fit study of those critical 
years might come into the life of every intelligent boy and 
girl in America, every year when this week comes round. 
For there is no code of morals, there is no possible hand- 
book of behavior or of beauty which can so touch any 
life as does the real experience of a man who has found out 
that he is a son of God; that a man can go directly to 
headquarters, can ask directly for his Father, and will 
receive direction from him without the intervention of 
any messenger boy, any clerk, any consecrated priest, 
any baron or squire or knight of the shire. 

There was much more than humor, there is the most 
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profound of lessons in that story which Senator Hender- 
son told on Friday evening. A delegation of clergymen 
from the North had called upon Lincoln to advise him as 
to the conduct of the war. As they were leaving his 
office, a doctor of divinity took him aside and said that 
he must regard their advice as a message from the Most 
High. ‘‘I will try to,” said the goaded President, ‘‘but 
I still think that the next time he has a message for me 
he will not send it round by way of Chicago.”’ 

In these words I think is the great lesson to you and to 
me of this master life. Yes! We could have found it 
elsewhere. We cannot help receiving it here. ‘‘He 
made himself of no reputation. He took upon himself 
the form of a servant.” 

Let me cite this story which we have just now in the 
unpublished diary of Secretary Hay. It is the record of 
an evening walk as he and Lincoln returned from a visit 
which they had made together. Mr. Hay had seen the 
President insulted in the rudest way by a charlatan gen- 
eral who had lost his head by the flattery of false friends. 
The young man Hay, so soon as he and the President were 
alone together, expressed his disgust at such an insult, 
and asked how the President would meet it. Lincoln 
replied that at such a time ‘‘we must not be making points 
of etiquette and personal dignity.’”’ The welfare of the 
country is everything. The interest of the individual 
man is nothing in the comparison! 

That is the central truth. It is centred on the great 
reality that we are one family, one household of this 
Present God. ‘‘The human race is the individual.” 
When the Master made his promise of success, he made it 
to the flock, not to any one or any other of those who are 
all in the same family. Here is the secret of Lincoln’s 
triumph: he is nothing if only God’s will succeed. 

‘‘His heart was the largest of human hearts, but even 
there, there was no room to hold the memory of a wrong.”’ 

‘‘Himself from God he could not free.” 

Dr. Hale’s address was followed by interesting addresses 
from Gen. Greely and from Mr. Macfarland, the chairman 
of the commissioners for the government of Washington. 


Lincofn and Shakespeare. 


Secretary Hay has put on record this account of a 
certain fascination in Mr. Lincoln’s reading of Shakes- 
istechgee 

‘‘Where only one or two were present he was fond of 
reading aloud, he would read Shakespeare for hours with 
a single secretary for audience. The plays he most 
affected were ‘‘Hamlet,”’ ‘“Macbeth,” and the series of his- 
tories. Among these he never tired of ‘Richard II.” 
The terrible outburst of grief and despair into which 
Richard falls in the third act had a peculiar fascination 
for him. I have heard him read it at Springfield, at the 
White. House, and at the Soldier’s Home. 


“For Heaven’s sake, let us sit upon the ground 
And tell sad stories of the death of kings: 
How some have been deposed, some slain in war, 
Some haunted by the ghosts they have deposed; 
Some poisoned by their wives, some sleeping killed: 
All murdered: for within the hollow crown 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king 
Keeps Death his court; and there the antic sits, 
Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp, 
Allowing him a breath, a little scene, 
To monarchize, be feared and kill with looks; 
Infusing him with self and vain conceit, 
As if this flesh which walls about our life 
Were brass impregnable, and humored thus 
Comes at the last and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle wall, and—farewell king. 


He read Shakespeare more than all other writers to- 
gether, Epwarp E, HALe. 


” 
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Literature. 
A Standard Bible Dictionary.* 


This volume is intended to meet the wants 
of the general public of Bible readers, lay 
and clerical. The editors have been guided 
by the desire and purpose to take the knowl- 
edge which is accessible to all students of 
open minds and wide learning, and convey 
in simple language that which is most impor- 
tant for the general use of Bible readers and 
teachers. The apparatus of scholarly re- 
search has been used by the editors and con- 
tributors, but is withdrawn from the notice 
of the general reader who is only invited to 
accept the results of a scholarship that is 
free and reverent, neither radical nor ex- 
tremely conservative. Where the leading 
critics of the world are in agreement, their 
statements are accepted. The problems 
which have not yet reached a solution are 
stated without controversy. Prefererice is 
given to the American Standard Revised 
Version of the Old and New “Testaments. 
It is impossible, within our limits, to de- 
scribe all the features of such a work. It 
may be sufficient to say that the attempt has 
‘been made to provide through archeology 
and modern discovery by description, maps, 
and pictorial illustrations whatever will 
make the books of the Bible more intelligi- 
ble and attractive to the general reader and 
to teachers and their pupils. The nature of 
the information furnished may be shown 
by reference to a few typical articles. Abra- 
ham, for instance, is regarded as a historic 
character, but the absolute historicity of the 
natrative is not insisted upon. Indeed, it 
is said that it is ‘“‘so artistic as to indicate 
idealization.” Here the middle ground is 
taken between those who consider the story 
a myth and those who insist upon its thor- 
ough-going authenticity. Writing of the 
flood, some of the discrepancies of the narra- 
tive are explained by the fact that the story 
is made up of two separate documents woven 
together. The idea of a universal deluge 
is put aside, and the story of a flood which 
covered the area occupied by man, it is 
said, ‘‘can neither be verified nor disproved 
historically, and consequently its value must 
lie in the moral and spiritual lessons it is de- 
signed to teach.’”” The general conclusion 
is that there may have been an extraordinary 
inundation of the plain of Babylonia, which 
lies at the basis of the story. In regard to 
Moses, the general view is that the history 
of the Hebrew people cannot be easily un- 
derstood if we deny that Moses was the law- 
giver and leader of the people. In dealing 
with the miracles recorded in the New 
Testament it is said that, if the resurrection 
of Jesus is accepted as a fact, no miracle need 
give much difficulty; but the difficulties are 
stated, and, while the usual distinction be- 
tween the miracles of healing and other won- 
derful works is made, it is claimed that they 
are all bound up with a representation of the 
moral character and spiritual power of Jesus. 
But the author sees no reason for denying 
that Jesus in the case of demonology shared 
the opinions of those around him, an ex- 
Edited by Melanc- 
thon W. Jacobus, Edward E. Nourse, Andrew C. Zenos, 
and others. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
One volume, large quarto, 950 pages, 300 illustrations, 
II new maps in colors. Prices: cloth, $6; half morocco, 
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planation of disease of which he says, ‘‘ But 
no science, either medical or psychological, 
has accepted it as a working hypothesis in 
modern times.” The resurrection of Jesus 
is accepted as a fact, as is the virgin birth, 
although no attempt is made to account for 
a physical resurrection and ascension. Ofthe 
attempts to explain these facts as being of 
subjective origin, the writer says, in these 
matters ‘“‘the mind has entered a region 
practically without law, in which its opera- 
tions cease to interest.” These instances 
are cited to give the reader a general idea 
of the treatment to be expected; but they 
have nothing to do with the innumerable 
cases where all that is needed or attempted 
is an accurate account of the-meaning of 
Scripture names, references, places, and per- 
sons. As a whole it is such a book as could 
not have been produced even a quarter of a 
century ago. By the use of photography 
many illustrations are now made possible 
and cheap which formerly could not have 
been secured at any price. Such works show 
a great advance over the old style of books 
written for edification with little regard for 
the facts of history. Especial attention 
should be called to the large clear type and 
the readable way in which the matter is 
arranged and presented to the eye. 


OL_p ANDOVER Days. By Sarah Stuart 
Robbins. Boston: The Pilgrim Press.— 
These memories of a Puritan childhood have 
the general interest that belongs to every 
attempt to interpret to a new generation the 
customs and manners of one that has passed; 
but, besides that, they have a vivid local 
interest in that they give a faithful picture 
of Puritan Andover as it was in the days 
when the Hill made up the whole child world 
of the children of the professors. Mrs. Rob- 
bins gives many delightful reminiscences of 
the Hill, its schools and holidays, its Sab- 
baths and week-day meetings, its men and 
women. Somewhat in detail she describes 
Dr. Leonard Woods, the theologian, who died 
while yet no heretical discourse had been pro- 
nounced from the old pulpit, while the West- 
minster Shorter Catechism retained its au- 
thority, and ‘‘a trial of a member of the fac- 
ulty for heresy [was] as impossible to antici- 
pate as the burning of one of them at the 
stake”; William Bartlett and Moses Brown 
of Newburyport, Andover’s early bene- 
factors; Dr. Schauffler, progenitor of the 
well-known family of missionaries; and 
Prof, Stuart, Mrs. Robbins’s father, who 
was professor of Greek and Hebrew at the 
Seminary for nearly forty years. ‘His 
home life,’’ runs the record, ‘“‘was only an 
incident in his scholarly career. Seven chil- 
dren, three boys and four girls, soon filled 
his commodious house. If we could have 
brought, each one of us, a trail of exegetical 
glory from heaven, we should doubtless have 
met a warmer welcome; but, after all, we 
found the kindest and most generous of 
fathers—when he remembered us. We were 
there to be cared for, but not to interfere 
with the work to which he had been called.” 
No law of Medes and Persians was ever more 
absolute than his ‘‘I cannot be disturbed,” 
but the social side of his nature is also brought 
out with sympathetic tenderness. This is 
a book that makes definite appeal to New 
England people, whether they have associa- 
tions with Andover or not. 
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THE THREE BROTHERS. By Eden Phill- 
potts. New York: The Macmillan Com- 


pany. $1.50.—There is endless material in 
the geology, meteorology and sociology of 
Dartmoor and the adjacent country to give 
a student of men and things work for a life- 
time. This Mr. Phillpotts is making mani- 
fest by his successive novels with scenes laid 
in this district. Whatever he may write 
about other places’ and other people, he is 
never at his best excepting when he is deal- 
ing with the peasantry and yeomanry whose 
characters are to some extent shaped by the 
stern and rugged features of the landscape in 
which their fortunes are cast and the land 
with which they struggle for a livelihood. 
The three brothers represent three types of 
physical constitution and moral character, 
such as may often be found in one family 
where for many generations a few strains of 
constitution and character have mingled in 
the blood of successive families. One brother 
is a genial giant, honest and self-willed. 
Another is a melancholy recluse, almost a 
savage in his love of the moors and dislike of 
men. The third is an inn-keeper of the old 
sort, the friend of everybody and the bene- 
factor of the poor. He is reputed to be a 
Christian because of his ardent profession 
of faith. He is a business man, supposed 
to have unusual experience and ability, and 
to be the most wealthy man in the com- 
munity. The giant, by an accident, caused 
by his own self-will, is crippled and dies. 
The inn-keeper dies from a sudden stroke of 
disease and is found to be not only a bank- 
rupt, but the cause of bankruptcy in all those 
who have trusted him, his jovial brother 
among the rest. In order to keep for him- 
self a legacy of five thousand pounds, the 
bequest of his wife, given on condition that 
he should never marry again, he forms an 
unlawful and secret alliance with a woman 
of good repute, by whom three children are 
born, who are not acknowledged until after 
his death. The recluse loses his son, the 
only creature for whom he cares, and is by 
that loss and successive events brought into 
relations with the families of his brothers, 
and others entangled with them, and finally 
becomes the secret source from which flow 
benefits to restore the fortunes of all those 
who have been ruined by his brother. These 
are the main lines along which the story runs, 
with many side issues, episodes, and entan- 
glements, which illustrate the good and the 
bad in the lives of his hardy moorlanders. 


As OTHERS SEE Us. By John Graham 
Brooks. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.75 net.—Mr. Brooks’s admirable 
study of progress in the United States as 
reflected in the criticisms upon us by foreign 
travellers and observers has not a dull or 
uninteresting page in it from first to last. 
He tells numberless good stories that all point 
and emphasize successive phases in the long 
story of American development. In earlier 
decades our national sensitiveness took 
swift alarm at notes of disparagement in the 
comments of our visitors, but that we often 
learned to profit by them is one fact which 
Mr. Brooks makes clear. The titles of one 
hundred books appear in a bibliography, 
and show the sources of such impressions as 
Mr. Brooks uses in his study. More than 
half of them naturally reflect the opinions 
and impressions of English travellers, but of 
French critics there are nearly thirty and of 
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German some eighteen. The book is dedi- 
cated, very properly, to James Bryce, the 
greatest of our critics, to whom an entire 
chapter is devoted. In closing, Mr. Brooks 
asks if there are any proofs that Mr. Bryce’s 
sustained and buoyant spirit of hopefulness 
about our country is justified. That our 
ancestors acted with less political and busi- 
ness scruple than we now act does not blind 
him to the truth that our sins are relatively 
for our times as great as theirs; but Mr. 
Brooks notes with encouragement that a new 
sensitiveness to wrong-doing, coupled with 
immense organized energies to curb the 
evils, is itself a definition of progress. ‘‘We 
are learning that political and industrial 
diseases are no more a necessity than yellow 
fever,” and in the physical and the social 
realms alike a hardier moral spirit, a sus- 
taining popular sentiment, has been awak- 
ened and made active. The signs of prog- 
tress are not few, and they go deep. 


WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR, AND THE RULE 
OF THE NorMANS. By Frank M. Stenton. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 
net.—Prefacing his account of the great 
Norman, Mr. Stenton pictures the events 
which reveal the condition of England in 
1065. By the narrative of Tostig’s expul- 
sion he illustrates all the symptoms of po- 
litical disorganization—the independence of 
the great earls, the importance of the execu- 
tive, the fatuity of the royal counsellors, and 
the personal weakness of King Harold—that 
prepared the way for the overthrow of the 
established rule and opened the path of 
Norman conquest. A chapter on ‘The 
Problem of the English Succession” makes 
it clear that the idea of Norman supremacy 
in the island was no new thing in 1066. After 
the marriage of Ethelred and Emma it was 
impossible that the politics of England and 
the duchy should ever be independent of each 
other; and, as the story unrolls through the 
preliminaries of the conquest, the battle of 
Hastings, the gradual establishment and ac- 
complishment of Norman rule, and- the re- 
constructive work which was begun but not 
ended by the Conqueror, the sequence of 
events and the significance of the period re- 
ceive admirable explanation and illuminating 
comment. The book is fully illustrated 
with fac-similes of ancient manuscripts, por- 
tions of pages of the Domesday books, 
parts of the Bayeux tapestry, etc. The 
book is likely to prove one of the most pop- 
ular and frequently consulted of those that 
make up the Heroes of the Nation’s Series. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S RELIGION. By Mad- 
ison C. Peters. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
Was Abraham Lincoln a Christian? A 
most useless question. If it had been asked 
of Lincoln he would have said, ‘“‘That reminds 
me of a story.”” Nobody knows, and no- 
body needs to know, what went on in Lin- 
coln’s mind behind the theism which in his 
maturity he professed, and the profound 
faith in a divine leadership which grew out 
of the anxiety, the sorrow, the responsibility, 
and the duty which pressed upon him during 
every day of his later life. In his early days 
he was what is commonly called a free 
thinker. Being a thoughtful youth, his mind 

-reacted against the narrowness and bitter- 
ness expressed in the religion and theology 
of the people who surrounded him. This, 
as in so many other cases, led him to reject 
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the popular creeds. Then, and therefore, 
the works of Paine and Volney attr acted him 
for a time; but with his widening view of 
life came an irresistible conviction that he 
was the subject of a higher power. He never 
joined a church because he had never found 
one that accepted as its creed love to God 
and love to man. This is a form of belief 
proclaimed by Unitarians who are there- 
fore declared by the Federation of the 
Churches of Christ to be not Christian. If 
it is an open question in their case, then it 
is in the case of Lincoln. 


THE FRIENDLY CraFr. Edited by Eliza- 
beth Deering Hanscom. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25 net.—The 
friendly craft of letter-writing is delight- 
fully illustrated in this heterogeneous col- 
lection of letters, brought together for their 
intrinsic interest and not as biographical 
material. ‘The reflection of a bit of bygone 
life, an odd or whimsical view of a situation, 
a swift and unconscious revelation of char- 
acter, often merely the happy or individual 
turn of a phrase,—these and causes as slight 
have governed choice,’’ when weightier ma- 
terial has been rejected. The charm not sel- 
dom lies in the informal, spontaneous self- 
expression of interesting people who are 
caught at off moments, when writing not for 
publication, but for the pleasure of their near- 
est and dearest, or for the frank utterance 
of personal views and experiences. It has 
often happened that the best bit of writing 
has been done thus, and it would be a pity to 
let such letters remain practically lost in long 
biographies or fade entirely from human 
acquaintance. The letters all have vitality 
and serve a friendly purpose still. 


In West Point Gray. By Florence Kim- 
ball Russel. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 
$1.50.—Readers of Born to the Blue have not 
forgotten the unusually good story of a 
small boy brought up at a cavalry post and 
dowered with the love of country and devo- 
tion to military service, as exemplified in 
the lives of those nearest him. ‘This is the 
story of his life at West Point, and it is a 
bright, fresh, wholesome, and lively story, too. 
There are real differences between these in- 
cidents and the usual boarding school ex- 
periences, with athletic attachments, which 
have become almost too common in books 
for boys. Moral heroism counts here, and 
manly qualities of the kind that make good 
citizens in time of peace are shown to be as 
important as the bravery that faces danger. 
The value of stern discipline, the comrade- 
ship of boys who take life in earnest, the fun 
that brightens hard work, all entered into 
the making of Jack Stirling. Mrs. Stirling 
is a delightful variation from the usual 
mother in books for boys. 


Magazines. 


The opening story of the March St. Nich- 
olas is by Marian Warner Wildman, ‘The 
Sled that_Ran Away.” ‘The Coral Neck- 
lace,” by Grace E. Craig, is of a young girl 
who goes to Venice and almost buys a coral 
necklace. How she finally obtained one is 
told in the story. Mrs Ernest Harold 
Baynes, writing of ‘‘The Frolics of my Black 
Bear Cub,” tells an entertaining story of a 
young Canadian black bear brought up as a 
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farm pet and as domesticated as a dog. ‘The 
article is illustrated by photographs which 
show also a tame prairie wolf and a deer, 
playfellows of Jimmy. In the eighth of the 
series of “Historic Boyhoods” Rupert Sar- 
gent Holland portrays the captivating young 
Marquis Lafayette’s describing Marie An- 
toinette’s hobgoblin féte, and the part young 
Lafayette played as leader of the revels. 
Bradley Gilman’s Egyptian adventure story, 
“A Son of the Desert,” presents in this in- 
stalment some stirring scenes of a camp of 
Egyptian bandits. Ralph Henry Barbour’s 
serial, ‘‘Captain Club,” continues and draws 
three college boys as they exist in actual fact. 
“The Lass of the Silver Sword,” Mary Con- 
stance Dubois’s continued story of a group 
of school-girls, presents a view of an Adiron- 
dack girl’s camp, while pleasant verse, many 
illustrations, and the regular departments 
complete the issue. 


Miscellaneous. 


The latest book of E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
The Missioner, has been reported so often 
and from so many parts of the country as 
among the six best sellers that an extended 
review of it at this time would seem de- 
cidedly belated. It is written in Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s best style, and has a plot which holds 
water without leaking. Little, Brown & 
Co. are the publishers ($1.50). 


Lovers of charades will be interested in 
Guess-work, a good collection put together 
by Emily Shaw Forman and published by 
Richard G. Badger. Mrs. Forman’s sudden 
death last summer brought sorrow to a wide 
circle of friends, who now cherish with es- 
pecial interest this volume which bears ample 
testimony to her quick wit and whimsical 
fancy. Mrs. Forman wrote good poetry, 
and she accomplished literary work of va- 
rious kinds. 


Books Received. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
The Missioner. By E. Phillips Oppenheim. $1.50. 
Privately Printed. 


The Taverns and Turnpikes of Blandford. 
Sumner Gilbert Wood. 
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Sleep Pictures. 


BY ELLEN D. WHEELER. 


I’ve seen pictures in the picture books, 
And window pictures, too; 

But these are far more wonderful, 
And just as real and true. 


They’re not like castles in the air, 
For those come when it’s light; 
But these just come at night time 
When eyes are closed up tight. 


Sometimes you’re in the daisy field, 
Sometimes you’re on the sea, 

Sometimes you’re flying in the air, 
As happy as can be. 


Sometimes you’re gathering sea-shells, 
That you never seem to get, 

Sometimes you’re splashing water, 
But you never do seem wet. 


They are’such fleeting, fairy things, 
Like birds and gay sunbeams, 

That I call them just ‘‘Sleep Pictures,” 
While most people call them ‘‘ Dreams.” 


For the Christian Register. 


Jim’s Telephone Message. 


BY SIDNEY DAYRE,. 


“Why, you’re a smart little fellow to bring 
such a big basket. It’s bigger than you.” 

Jim looked up with a smile as Mrs. Price’s 
kitchen maid helped him to take the basket 
of clean clothes off his cart. 

“”Tain’t a bit too big for me,’ he said 


proudly, ‘‘There wasn’t any one else to 
bring it, ‘cause my brother’s hurt and 
couldn’t.”’ 


They carried the basket into the back hall, 
and, while Jim waited for Mrs. Price to be 
ready to pay him, he saw a wonderful thing. 

It hung on the wall in a rather dark corner. 
Mrs. Price stood before it, talking. Without 
trying to listen, Jim could hear what she 
said, This was it :— 

“Hello. Is this number 204? This is 
Mrs. Price—I want a bushel of potatoes— 
and ten pounds of sugar—and a pound of tea 
—and two bunches of celery—and three 
packages of oatmeal—and a bottle of va- 
nilla.’’ She made a little pause between 
each order. 

Jim was amazed, The town they lived 
in was small, there were only a few tele- 
phones in it, lately put in. He had never 
heard of them before. 

‘*Mis’ Price,’’ he asked, ‘‘do all them things 
come when you tell ’em?” 

“Yes, Jimmy,” she said, laughing. ‘‘Some- 
times they keep me waiting a little, but they 
come sooner or later.”’ 

Jim asked his mother about it. 

“She talks to a thing that sticks out of 
the wall,” he said. ‘‘She asks for all sorts 
0’ good things, and she says they come.”’ 

“You must ’a’ been mistaken, Jimmy,” 
she said, for she had lived in the country 
until lately, and, like Jim, had never heard 
ofatelephone. ‘‘Likely Mrs. Price was writ- 
ing out a list or something, and you didn’t 
see straight.” 

But Jim couldn’t get it out of his mind. 
Surely Mrs, Price said she got things by talk- 
ing into that odd thing on the wall. 

One morning as he and Jane carried the 
basket of clothes into the hall, no one was 
there, And all of a sudden a bright idea 
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popped into Jim’s mind, If Mrs. Price could 
get things that way, why could not he? 

He drew a chair to it, climbed up, and put 
his mouth to the queer little thing, just as 
Mrs. Price always did. In the half light he 
had not noticed the thing she held to her ear, 

“‘Hello—this is Jimmy Ray. We want 
a lot of things to our house, real bad—we 
ain’t got anything to eat but meal and some 
potatoes. We’d like some bread—and some 
butter on it—and—Tom’s real sick and I 
have to bring the clothes and—if you have 
any shoes, ’cause mine leak real bad—and 
some milk for Tom—and some kind of stuff 
to make him well—please, please—and don’t 
wait very long’— 

The pleading voice stopped and Jim 
climbed down, his heart beating with hope. 
Of course he could not know that his voice 
had not reached any one inside the telephone, 

But some one outside had heard, At 
sound of the tremulous voice Mrs. Price 
had come quietly to a door opening into the 
hall and heard the telephone message. 

She made a visit to Jimmy’s home, and 
saw to it that many comforts found their 
way there before the brother was able to 
work and the mother could find plenty of 
washing to do. 

Later she explained the working of the 
telephone to Jim, Aftershe left him, hestood 
for a moment gazing at it. 

“Well,” he said at length, “you’re a 
mighty nice, handy thing, but I don’t know 
but Mis’ Price is about as good as J want” 


The Going of Mary Effen. 


Mary Ellen was a square little girl, with a 
cheerful freckled face and two long brown 
braids that switched as she walked. On 
school-days she wore a brown-checked dress, 
partly covered up with a starchy white 
apron, and the two long braids were neatly 
tied with brown hair-ribbons. . 

When Mary Ellen went to parties, however, 
she gloried in a dainty dress of pink and 
white, with a pattern of little pink rose- 
buds and a huge sash tied in a most wonder- 
ful bow. If she might, just once, wear this 
rosebud dress to school, Mary Ellen felt that 
she would be truly happy. 

Mary Ellen loved to curl up on the cush- 
ions in the window-seat by the fireplace, and 
read her favorite fairy story of the adven- 
tures of the Princess Clementina and her 
loveliest lady-in-waiting, the beautiful Rosa- 
lind. 

“Oh, dear,”’ she sighed, “if I only could 
be like Clementina and Rosalind, and be 
lost in the dark woods, and be rescued from 
the giant by a fairy prince! But I’m just 
Mary Ellen Hobbs, and I go to school, and 
wear a brown-checked dress. If only I had 
a beautiful name and could wear my pink 
dress every day, I would feel more like a 
girlin a fairy story. I’m going to ask mother 
to let me have another name!”’ 

Mother smiled at Mary Ellen’s outbreak, 
and said quietly, ‘Why, dear, you know:I 
named you for my own dear mother, and it 
has always seemed a beautiful name to me. 
Have you forgotten how much your grand- 
mother loves her little namesake, and how 
she sends her birthday presents because her 
name is Mary Ellen?” 

“Oh, yes, I know, mother; but I like 
Clementina Rosalind so much better. Please 
let me change it.” 
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“Very well,” said mother, ‘“‘you may ask 
your father when he comes home to-night.” 

“It wouldn’t be so bad,’’ said Mary Ellen 
to her father that night, “if my last name 
weren’t Hobbs.” 

“Tm afraid you will have to keep the 
Hobbs, if you wish to be our little girl and 
live with us; but, if you are not satisfied with 
your first name, you may choose another one. 
I will write a note to your teacher, and ask 
her to call you by your new name.” 

So Mary Ellen Hobbs went away that 
night, and Clementina Rosalind Hobbs came 
to take her place. The next day was Clem- 
entina’s first birthday, though Mary Ellen 
would have been ten years old. 

“‘Clementina Rosalind,’ said Mrs. Hobbs, 
“since this is your birthday, and you have 
such a beautiful new name, you may wear 
your pink dress if you like.” 

“Oh, goody, goody!” cried Clementina, 
jumping up and down, just as Mary Ellen 
used to'do. ‘‘Now I shall be exactly like 
the Princess Clementina.”’ 

So, robed in the beautiful dress with the 
little pink rosebuds, Clementina Rosalind 
walked proudly to school. At the corner 
she met her dearest friend, Jennie Barnes. . 

“Hello, Mary Ellen,’ said Jennie. 

“My name is Clementina Rosalind,’ she 
replied with dignity; and, as they walked 
along, she explained her plan to Jennie. 

“OQ, Mary Ellen—I mean Clementina 
Rosalind,” cried Jennie, ‘“I’ll change mine, 
too. I'll be Arabella Evangeline, and wear 
my best dress to school.” 

When Clementina Rosalind gave her 
teacher the note her father had written, and 
was walking to her seat, she could not help~ 
but hear the whispers around her. Her seat 
had never seemed so far in the back of the 
room before. 

““Somebody’s got a new dress,” chanted 
the girls, and ‘‘ Whee-ee,”’ said the boys in a 
long whistling breath. She was glad to 
reach her desk and bury her head in her big 
geography, as if she had not heard. 

In the arithmetic recitation came Clemen- 
tina’s downfall. It was mental arithmetic, 
and Mary Ellen had always hated mental 
arithmetic. When one had succeeded in 
finding one figure, it was so sure to have 
slipped away by the time one had found the 
second figure. Clementina’s wits were all 
employed in trying to keep the troublesome 
numbers straight. 

The teacher kept repeating, ‘‘Clementina 
Rosalind,” and the whole room was laughing. 
The boy who sat behind her. twitched one 
of her pink hair-ribbons, and even Jennie 
Barnes giggled. 

‘“What—what’’— said Clementina Rosa- 
lind, struggling to her feet, and feeling very 
foolish. ‘‘I guess I forgot you meant me.” 
Then the teacher herself could not help 
laughing at a little girl who could not tell her 
own name. It was Jennie Barnes who gave 
the right answer to the problem, and poor 
Clementina Rosalind sat down, feeling very 
hot and uncomfortable. 

Later in the morning a visitor came in. 
It was reading time, and Mary Ellen had been 
so good in reading that she was always called 
upon when visitors came. So Clementina 
was prepared when she heard the teacher say: 

“Clementina Rosalind Hobbs may read,” 

Again there came the snicker as she rose 
quickly, and she thought she could see an 
amused smile upon the visitor’s face. But 


““And now may I open my present? 
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she tried not to notice, and read faster and 
faster, stuttering over the hard words, and 
skipping whole lines in her confusion. When 
she sat down again, she knew that she had 
disgraced the class, and that her teacher was 
ashamed of her. 

At noon she hurried to the cloak-room 
to put on her coat to cover up her bright 
pink dress. It did not seem so beautiful to 
her as when she had been plain Mary Ellen 
and had worn it only to parties. 

As she passed the teacher’s desk, she over- 
heard something that made her cheeks flush. 
Said the visitor:— 

“Who is that funny little girl that read— 
the one in the gay pink dress—the one with 
the name? Her mother must be a reader of 
silly romantic stories!” 

Clementina Rosalind, with burning cheeks 
and throbbing heart, hurried home. She 
was all alone; all the other little girls walked 
in laughing groups, and it seemed to Clemen- 
tina Rosalind that they were laughing at her. 
And then—oh, insult of insults!—a group of 
boys swung into line behind her, chanting 
gleefully,— 

“Oh, Clementina, 
She isn’t worth a bean-a!”’ 


Clementina Rosalind walked faster and 
faster, the hot tears welling to her eyes. 
Then she broke into a run, her long brown 
braids switching as she ran, her gay pink 
ribbons streaming behind her. Oh, would 
she never get home? 

At her father’s gate she met her Brother 
Bob. “O, Mary Ellen,—I mean Clementina 
What-d’-you-call~’em,—your birthday pres- 
ent from grandma has come. Wish I was 
named for her! Come and open it quick!” 

Yes, the mysteriously delightful birthday 
present had come. Her mother stood in the 
hall looking down at the address on a large 
square package, tied with many strings and 
stamped with many directions. 

“O, mother, let me open it,’”’ cried Clem- 
entina, her misery forgotten. ‘‘ What do you 
suppose it can be?” 

“This package is not for you, Clementina 
Rosalind,” said Mrs. Hobbs. ‘‘This is ad- 
dressed to Miss Mary Ellen Hobbs, and is 
from her grandmother who gave her her 
name. Mary Ellen has gone, and so we must 
put the package away. It is not honor- 
able to open packages addressed to others.’ 

“OQ, mother, mother!”’ wailed poor Clem- 
entina Rosalind, bursting into tears, ‘‘I 
hate and despise Clementina Rosalind! 


‘Mary Ellen wants to come back—truly she 


does. Iam Mary Ellen. O, mother, won’t 
you let me ever be Mary Ellen again?” 

“T told you so,” said Bob, grinning. ‘‘I 
knew she’d get tired of being old What-d’- 
you-call-’em.” 

“Are you sure Clementina will never want 
to come back?” asked mother. ‘‘If you can 
promise me that, I’ll promise you shall al- 
ways be Mary Ellen. I shall be so glad to 
have my own little girl again.” 

“‘T promise—I promise!” cried Mary Ellen. 
It’s 
addressed to me now.” 

Even Bob’s eyes grew big when Mary 
Ellen tore open the wrappings and held up a 
beautiful pair of roller-skates, of the best 
kind—just what she had most wished for in 
all the world. 

‘Mother, I’m truly glad to be Mary Ellen, 
and be named for such a grandma,”’ she said 
solemnly, as she tried on the skates. 
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At lunch, father looked at Mary Ellen! and looked everywhere for his toys; but he 


questioningly. 

“Well, Verbena Philopena, will you have 
some potato?” 

“Please don’t call me that!” begged Mary 
Ellen in a very meek little voice. ‘‘I am 
Mary Ellen now.” 

“Good!” cried father, enthusiastically. 
“T didn’t like Philopena very well myself.” 

Mary Ellen walked to school that after- 
noon very soberly. Gone were the fluttering 
pink ribbons and the little pink rosebuds. 
She wore again the brown-checked dress, 
with the starchy white apron, and the long 
brown braids were tied with brown ribbons. 

“T shall tell teacher that Mary Ellen has 
come back,” she said to herself happily.— 
Esther Chapman, in Little Folks. 


Jack’s. Toys. 


Once upon a time there was a little boy 
about as big as you. His name was Jackie. 
He had a great many beautiful toys. His 
grandfather and grandmother, his uncles and 
his aunts were always bringing him some- 
thing to play with. I am sorry to say that 
Jackie didn’t take good care of his toys. He 
was often so careless that he would leave his 
things all over the floor at night when he 
went to bed. 

The toys didn’t like that very much. 
Sometimes Jackie’s father would step upon 
them, when he came in at night from his 
work. Father didn’t mean to break the 
toys, but he didn’t know that they were 
there. 

One day Jackie’s mother said, ‘‘Come, 
Jackie, put away your toys like a good boy, 
and come to supper.’’ But Jackie didn’t 
do it. He left his playthings just where he 
had dropped them when he had finished play- 
ing. ‘There was the rocking-horse, the auto- 
mobile, the engine, and the ball, the blocks, 
the Teddy-bear, the horn, the drum, and the 
soldiers all over the floor. 

Well, that night something happened! 
When Jackie’s father came in at supper-time, 
he stumbled and almost fell over the rocking- 
horse. Then he stepped upon a little tin 
soldier, and crushed it all to pieces. 

When Jackie went to bed that night, the 
toys began to talk among themselves. 

Said the rocking-horse, ‘‘Rock, rock, rock, 
I don’t like to lie here in the dark.” Said 
the automobile, ‘“‘Honk, honk, honk, I don’t 
like to lie here in the dark.” Said the 
engine, ‘‘Choo, choo, choo, I don’t like to 
lie here in the dark.”’ Said the little red ball, 
“Roll, roll, roll, I don’t like to lie here in the 
dark.” Said the building blocks, ‘Build, 
build, build, I don’t like to lie here in the dark. 
Said the Teddy-bear, ‘‘Squeak, squeak, 
squeak, I don’t like to lie here in the dark.” 
Said the little tin horn, ‘“‘Toot, toot, toot, I 
don’t like to lie here in the dark.”’ Said the 
drum, ‘“‘Boom, boom, boom, I don’t like to 
lie here in the dark.’’ Said the soldier-boy, 
“Bang, bang, bang, I don’t like to lie here 
in the dark.”’ Said the elephant, ‘‘Humph! 
let’s all march away and hide.” So they all 
marched away two by two, and didn’t come 
back for a long, long time, all except the ball. 
He could only roll, so he rolled under the 
bed. 

When morning came Jackie couldn’t find 
a thing to play with except the ball, which 
he found under his father’s,bed. 

All that day and the next Jackie looked 


couldn’t find one of them. ‘Then he cried. 
He didn’t know what to do without his rock- 
ing-horse, his automobile, his engine, ball, 
blocks, Teddy-bear, horn, drum, and soldiers. 

Finally, one very rainy day, they all 
marched back, all but the little tin soldier. 
He never came back. 

When Jackie went upstairs after break- 
fast to his father’s room, he was delighted. 
He jumped up and down, clapping his hands. 
He was so glad to see his old friends he cried: 
“Tm so glad! I’m so glad!” 

And the toys all seemed to say: ‘‘ Rock, rock 


—honk, honk—choo, choo—roll, roll— 
build, build—squeak, squeak—toot, toot 
—boom, boom—bang, bang.’’ So Jackie 


did. 

When Jackie’s father went away to work 
that morning, he said: ‘‘Perhaps Jackie’ll 
put them all away to-night. They may 
march away again.”’—Jula Dewttt Stevens, 
an Primary Education. 


A True Story. 


A teacher, not long ago, wishing to com- 
memorate with her pupils the Father of 
his Country, gave to them as theme for 
a “composition,” ‘George Washington.” 
Among the “memorials” brought to her 
was one by a colored boy, Daniel Johnson, 
aged nine. Here it is, exactly as the child 
wrote it, capitals and punctuations excepted: 


GEORGE WASHINGTON. 

I haven’t nothing to say about George 
Washington, and I don’t want anything to 
say about him. All the white people say he 
never toldalie. Isay he did, and my mother 
said he did. When the war in slavery time, 
he freed the white people. He told the 
colored people that he would free them if 
they came up north and fight. So they 
came up north. When they got through 
fighting, they went back to George Washing- 
ton. He said, ‘““NoI can’t free you, you 
must go back to your masters.” Do you 
call that a lie or the truth? Well, I call that 
alie. Lincoln is father of the colored race. 
I haven’t nothing good to write about 
Washington. I am sorry to hurt your feel- 
ings. DANIEL JOHNSON. 


A little girl was at her first evening enter- 
tainment, and, as she knew hardly any one, 
she quickly grew homesick, and finally asked 
her hostess to send her home. As she started 
she smiled through her tears and said: 
‘Good-bye, Mrs. Smif. Mamma told me to 
be sure and tell you that I had enjoyed my- 
self very much!’’ 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath, ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Recreation for Young Girls. 


Nothing is more certain than that each gen- 
eration longs for a reassurance as to the 
value and charm of life, and is secretly afraid 
lest it lose its sense of the youth of the earth, 
This is doubtless one reason it so passionately 
cherishes its poets and artists as those who 
have been able to explore for themselves and 
to reveal to others the perpetual springs of 
life’s self-renewal. 

And yet, in spite of popular education, the 

average man cannot obtain this desired re- 
assurance through literature, nor yet through 
glimpses of the earth and sky. It can come 
to him only through the chance embodiment 
of joy and youth which life itself may throw 
in his way. It is doubtless true that for 
-the mass of men the message is never so 
unchallenged and so invincible as when em- 
bodied in youth itself, never so poignant and 
appealing as when seen in a young girl. One 
generation after another has depended upon 
its young to provide it with gayety and en- 
thusiasm, to persuade it that living is a 
pleasure, until men everywhere have anx- 
iously promoted channels through which this 
wine of life might flow and be preserved for 
their delight. The classical city provided 
for play with careful solicitude, building the 
theatre as it built the market place and the 
temple; and it came to anticipate the highest 
utterances of the poet at those moments 
when the sense of pleasure released the 
national life. In the medieval city the 
knights held their tourneys, the guilds their 
pageants, the people their dances, and the 
church made festival for its most cherished 
saints with gay street processions. Only in 
the modern industrial city have men con- 
cluded that it is no longer necessary for the 
municipality to provide for the insatiable 
desire for play, and they have therefore 
entered upon a most dangerous and difficult 
experiment. 

Unhappily, this experiment of failing to 
make adequate provision for play is being 
tried just at the moment that modern in- 
dustry has gathered together multitudes of 
eager young creatures from all quarters of 
the earth as a labor supply for the countless 
factories and workshops upon which the 
present industrial city is based. In the 
United States alone 3,000,000 of these are 
young women. Never before in civilization 
have such numbers of girls been suddenly re- 
leased from the protection of the home and 
permitted to walk unattended upon city 
streets and to work under alien roofs: for 
the first time they are being prized more 
for their labor power than for their innocence, 
their tender beauty, their ephemeral gayety. 
Society cares more for the products they 
manufacture than for their immemorial 
ability to knead over the bread of life and 
reaffirm the charm of existence, 

This stupid experiment of organizing 
work and failing to organize play has of 
course brought about a fine revenge. This 
love of pleasure will not be denied, and, when 
no adequate provision is made for its expres- 
sion, it turns into all sorts of malignant and 
vicious appetites. Seeing these, we, the 
middle-aged, grow quite distracted and re- 
sort to all sorts of restrictive measures, We 
even try to dam up the sweet fountain itself 
because we are aflrighted by these turgid 
streams. But, although we vex ourselves 
with restrictive measures and complain of 
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their futility, we do not see that the city 
itself has failed in its obligations in the mat- 
ter, and that the root of the difficulty is due 
to the fact that the modern city has turned 
over to commercialism practically all the 
provisions for. public recreation. We need 
only to look about us to perceive that quite 
as one set of men have organized the young 
people into industrial enterprises, in order to 
profit from their toil, so another set of men, 
and also women, I am sorry to say, have 
entered the neglected field of recreation and 
have organized enterprises which make 
profit out of their invincible love of pleasure. 

In every city arise so-called ‘“ places’’— 
“gin palaces” they are called in fiction,— 
in Chicago we euphemistically say merely 
““places’’—in which alcohol is dispensed, 
not to allay thirst, but, pretending to stimu- 
late gayety, it is sold solely in order to empty 
pockets. Huge dance halls are opened ‘to 
which hundreds of young people are at- 
tracted, standing wistfully outside a roped 
circle, for within it five cents will procure for 
five minutes the sense of allurement and 
intoxication which is sold in lieu of innocent 
pleasure. These coarse and illicit merry- 
makings remind one of the unrestrained 
jollities of Restoration London, and they 
are indeed their direct descendants, properly 
commercialized, of course, still confusing joy 
with lust and gayety with debauchery. 
Since the soldiers of Cromwell shut up the 
people’s playhouses and destroyed their 
pleasure fields, the Anglo-Saxon city has 
turned over the provision for public recrea- 
tion to the most evil-minded and the most 
unscrupulous members of the community. 
We see thousands of girls walking up and 
down the streets on a pleasant evening with 
no chance to catch a sight of pleasure even 
in such an unsatisfactory manner’as looking 
through a lighted window, save as these 
lurid places provide it. Apparently the 
modern city sees in these girls only two 
possibilities, both of them commercial: 
first, a chance to utilize by day their new 
and tender labor power in its factories and 
shops, and then another chance in the even- 
ing to extract from them their petty wages 
by pandering to their-love of pleasure. 

As these overworked girls stream along 
the street, it is easy to see only the self-con- 
scious walk, the giggling speech, the prepos- 
terous clothing. And yet, through the huge 
hat with its wilderness of feathers, the girl 
announces to the world that she is here. 
She demands attention to the fact of her 
existence, she states that she is ready to 
live, to take her immemorial place in the 
world. We are quite accustomed to this 
bragging announcement on the part of the 
boy. When he restlessly looks upon the 
world as a theatre for his self-assertive ex- 
ploits, the city makes haste to provide him 
with an athletic field where he may safely 
demonstrate that he is braver at jumping 
and climbing than any other boy on the 
street. 

But we are much less successful in making 
city provisions for the girl’s needs, and slow 
to realize that, while there is something of 
the mating season in both demonstrations, 
there is also much more, The most precious 
moment in human development comes when 
the young creature asserts that he is unlike 
any other human being, and has an individual 
contribution to make to the world. It is 
this variation from the established type 
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which is at the root of all change, it is the 
only possible basis for progress, all that keeps 
life from growing stale and repetitious. It 
is as if our eyes were holden to the mystic 
beauty, the redemptive joy, the civic pride 
which these multitudes of young girls might 
supply to our dingy town. 

Is it only the artists who really see these 
young creatures as they are, the artists who 
are themselves “endowed with immortal 
youth, who recognize through the headstrong 
follies but a record of youth’s divine impa- 
tience with the world’s inheritance of materi- 
alism and dulness, who see through all the 
tawdry adornment and cheap merrymaking 
a determination that the romance and joy 
of life shall not miserably perish upon our 
city streets, but shall be perpetually revived 
and reassured? Which one of Raphael’s 
great contemporaries said—Leonardo him- 
self, was it not ?—that Genius alone can paint 
the Child? Is it our disregard of the artists’ 
message which makes us so blind and so 
stupid, or are.we so under the influence of 
our Zeitgeist that we can detect only com- 
mercial values in the young as well as in the 
old? Certain it is that, because the modern 
city allows the money-maker to minister to 
youth’s unfailing demand for pleasure, it too 
often sends the boy to gambling and drinking 
in order to find his adventure, and drives’ 
the girl into all sorts of absurd and obscure 
expression, when she endeavors to voice her 
love and yearning towards the world in 
which she forecasts her destiny. 

The young creatures themselves piteously 
look all about them in order to find an ade- 
quate means of expression for their most 
precious message. Perhaps you will permit 
me to illustrate: One day aserious young 
man came to Hull House with his pretty 
young sister who, he explained, wanted to 
go somewhere every single evening, although 
she could only give the flimsy excuse that 
“the flat was too little and too stuffy to stay 
in,’ In the difficult réle of older brother,, 
he had done his best, stating that he had 
taken her ‘‘to all the missions that he could 
find, that she had a chance to listen to some 
awful good sermons and to some elegant 
hymns, but that some way she did not seem 
to care for the society of the best Christian 
people.” 

The little sister reddened painfully under 
this cruel indictment and could offer no word 
of excuse, but a curious thing happened to 
me. Perhaps it was the phrase, ‘‘ best Chris- 
tian people,’ perhaps it was the charming 
colors in her blushing cheeks and her swim- 
ming eyes; but certain it is that instantly 
and vividly there appeared to my mind a 
delicately tinted piece of wall in a Roman 
catacomb where the early Christians, through 
a dozen devices of spring flowers, skipping 
lambs, and a shepherd tenderly guiding the 
young, had indelibly written down that the 
Christian message is one of inexpressible joy. 
Who is responsible for forgetting this mes- 
sage delivered by the ‘‘ best Christian people” 
two thousand years ago? Who is to blame_ 
that the lambs, the little ewe lambs, have 
been so caught upon the brambles ? 

Already some American cities are making 
a beginning. Boston has its municipal gym- 
nasiums, cricket fields, and golf grounds. 
Chicago has seventeen parks with playing 
fields, gymnasiums, and baths, which at 
present enroll thousands of young women 
and girls. These same parks are provided 
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with beautiful halls which are used for many 
purposes, rent free, and are given over to any 
band of young people who wish to conduct 
dancing parties subject to city supervision 
and chaperonage. Many social clubs have 
deserted neighboring saloon halls for these 
municipal drawing-rooms, beautifully dec- 
orated with growing plants supplied by the 
park greenhouses, and flooded with electric 
lights supplied by the park power-house. 
In the saloon halls the young people were 
obliged to ‘‘pass money freely over the bar,” 
and in order to make the most of the occasion, 
they usually stayed until morning. The 
economic necessity itself would override the 
counsels of the more temperate, and the 
thrifty doorkeeper would not insist upon 
invitations, but would take in any one who 
had the ‘‘price of a ticket.” The free rent 
in the park hall, the good food in the park 
restaurant supplied at any cost, have made 
possible three parties closing at eleven 
o’clock instead of one party breaking up at 
daylight, too often in disorder. 

Is not this an argument that the disorder, 
the drinking, the late hours, the lack of 
decorum, are directly traceable to the com- 
mercial enterprise which administers to 
pleasure in order to drag it into excess be- 
cause excess is more profitable? We have 
no business thus to commercialize pleasure. 
It is as monstrous as is the attempt to com- 
mercialize art! It is intolerable that the 
city does not more rapidly take over this 
function of making provision for pleasure, 
Almost instant success attends the first 
efforts of the city in making municipal pro- 
vision for recreation. Hundreds of Chicago 
citizens will always remember a long summer 
day in one of our large playing fields, which 
was filled during the morning with groups of 
little children romping through the kinder- 
garten games, in the afternoon with young 
men and girls contending in athletic sports, 
and the evening light made gay by the 
bright-colored garments of Italians, Lithu- 
anians, Norwegians, and a dozen other nation- 
alities reproducing their old dances and fes- 
tivals for the pleasure of the more stolid 
Americans. These old forms of dancing, 
which have been worked out in many lands 
and through long experience, safeguard 
unwary and dangerous expressions, and yet 
afford a vehicle through which the joy of 
youth may flow. Their forms are indeed 
those which lie at the basis of all good breed- 
ing,—forms which at once express and re- 
strain, urge forward and set limits. Thou- 
sands of city girls who are being taught at 
the small parks are there equipped with a 
technique through which they may express 
their insatiable desire for gayety and mo- 
tion, Are these parks but a forecast of what 
the commercial city may yet see accom- 
plished through playground associations and 
through a dozen other agencies which are 
springing up in every city in America, as 
they already are found in the huge towns of 
Scotland and England? 

Let us cherish these experiments as the 
most precious beginnings of an attempt to 
supply the recreational needs of our indus- 
trial cities. The discovery of the labor 
power of young girls was to our age like the 
discovery of a new natural resource, In 
utilizing it thus ruthlessly, we are not only 
in danger of quenching the divine fire of 
youth, but we are imperilling our civilization 
itself if, in the moment of -its most pro- 
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nounced materialism, we dry up the very 
sources of romance, of variety, of joy, which 
these charming creatures have always given 
to the world. 

To fail to provide for the recreation of 
young girls is not only to deprive all of them 
of their natural form of expression and to 
subject some of them to the overwhelming 
temptation of illicit and soul-destroying 
pleasures, but it furthermore pushes society 
back into dreariness and into ascepticism of 
life’s value, that shadow which lurks only 
around the corner for most of us, it de- 
prives us of the warmth and reassurance 
which we sorely need and to which we are 
justly entitled.—Jane Addams, in. Charities 
and the Commons, 


Down South—at Home. 


BY E. P. POWELL, 


The old-time South is no longer in existence; 
that is, the old-time lordly leaders are gone, 
and the leaders that are coming to the front 
to-day are of the commercial sort. You 
will see this in politics and in society, and 
it is in the church also. What the people 
are thinking about now is how to get crops 
that can be landed in New York and Boston, 
in Cincinnati and Chicago, early enough to 
command the market. The Gulf States, 
including Florida, have got this mighty ad- 
vantage, that peaches blossom in the middle 
of the winter, and potatoes are planted in 
January. We can send provisions into 
the Northern families before they can plough 
their gardens. The factory also takes up 
cotton right from the field in Georgia and 
Alabama; and, instead of cotton bales to 
mills in New York and Lowell, it is sending 
cloth into the markets of Boston and Liver- 
pool. The whole white South has gone to 
work, and that is one reason why you hear 
such an outcry about child-labor in the 
South. Schools are running everywhere, 
but on short terms; and in some sections the 
children do not get a fair share of book in- 
formation. There is, however, a good side 
to this child-labor question. It is putting 
an end to the lazy louts who used to squat 
around the stations and grow up to useless- 
ness and crime. 

The crusade is overdone on this question; 
for, if these youngsters of ten or fifteen do 
not work, they must degenerate in some 
other way. My own opinion is that philan- 
thropists can afford to go quite slow in dis- 
cussing the subject of child-labor, especially 
in the South. When you say that children 
should be in the family, and in the school, 
until sixteen years of age, you must first 
get a clear view of what family influences are, 
and what sort of schools can as yet be sus- 
tained. Then you must add a very thought- 
ful consideration of the amount of educa- 
tion there is in work itself. It certainly is 
making a new sort of white folk down here, 
not at all any longer ‘‘white trash.’ What 
we need more‘is a new view of labor, of its 
teaching power and its elevating force. 
Let it be regulated by law, and the coarser 
contractors be restrained; but, pray, stop the 
outcry against work as brutalizing children. 
There is ten times the danger from idle- 
ness; and, if you are going to make anything 
out of these Cracker children, it must be 
done by training their hands and brains to 
work together. 
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There is no reason for an ugly word at the 
North concerning the South—not at present. 
All you have to do is to run your railroads 
and build your manufactories on modern 
lines, instead of sending the poorest of every- 
thing into the Southern markets. ‘The worst 
thing human progress has to contend with 
down here is not negrophobia, and some 
whimsical habits of separativeness in cars 
and churches: it is the slack methods of our 
railroads and the selfishness of the factories, 
The North does not seem able to get over 
the notion that the South is a foreign country, 
which they are to exploit for personal gain, 
then spend the ducats in New York or New 
England. The fact is, the South is the 
great big homeland of to-day, with soil 
easily fattened and easily worked, and a 
climate without a zero. ‘The railroads must 
run on the principle of low fares and lots 
of them. I cannot go nineteen miles to 
Sanford and back, short of $1.20, The 
result is, I go once in three months 
while with a 75-cent fare I would go four 
times. It is easy to figure where gain and 
loss comes in. That is, we are kept about 
twenty-five years back of the times. ‘Tourists 
come here and haunt the resorts, scatter- 
ing ten times the cash it would cost them 
to have Southern homes of their own, and 
really getting very little out of it. They go 
into the mosquito and malaria lands, and 
do not know that there is anything else 
to be found. ‘They could buy ten or twenty 
acres, in a healthy section, for $10 to $30 
per acre, and build a cottage of sweet pine 
for $500 more. They could raise their own 
vegetables, honey, chickens, and eggs, and 
live out of doors Invalids can work this 
soil and stand this climate. There are few 
mosquitoes and no malaria where I am living, 
and this is generally true of all pine lands. 

Old theology was ‘“‘powerful strong” in 
the South, because it was convenient to 
quote “Slaves obey your masters—in the 
Lord.” I wonder what Paul was thinking 
about when he wrote that passage, if Paul 
did write it. Of course the Bible was in- 
spired. Its inspiration was a social neces- 
sity. But old things have passed away. 
Paul. is no longer a social authority, or at 
least he is losing his power. The old the- 
ology is getting weak-kneed. You can talk 
evolution in Southern pulpits and at South- 
ern Chautauquas. There is only one Uni- 
tarian church in Florida that I have heard 
of, and that is at Jacksonville; but liberah 
sentiment is getting to be the rule. Prog- 
ress is being made more rapidly in that di- 
rection than it was at the North forty years 
ago. In this town we have but one church, 
unionist in form, but Presbyterian in govern- 
ment. The doctrine is regular or standard, 
simply because the preacher has lived out 
from under the blowpipe of modern thought. 
He is a gentle fellow, much of the order of 
good old Dr. Skinner, who once said to me, 
“J don’t see how God could damn such a 
good man as John Foster; but I suppose 
he has got to—I couldn’t.” Well, by and 
by, how tickled they will be to find God has 
not done any such thing. 

A peculiar difficulty, probably the last 
to be overcome in the South, is babyness. 
The South was brought up by mammas, 
most of them black; but they were taught 
to believe that personal labor was a dis- 
grace, and so they lost the good old Anglo- 
Saxon spirit of whipping difficulties. They 
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took to whipping negroes instead. There is 
really more pluck of course in quiet self- 
restraint and self-dependence. Now there 
are no slaves to run at the call of the white 
fellow, and none to endure ‘his impudence. 
The real race conflict is whether the white 
fellow shall be a gentleman to the black, 
and he is sometimes too babyish to do this. 
He is coming to it, however, and then the 
problem is solved. When a black man is 
civil, treat him civilly. When he is a gen- 
tleman, be yourself a gentleman, do not be 
a baby. ‘‘But you see, boss,” a Virginia 
hack driver said to me, “‘you see they’s 
got to work now; no mistake, suh! If free- 
dom don’t mean nothin’ else to the black 
man, it means he can leave this pore white 
trash to dig for theirselves—when he 
pleases. We can live very easy, suh, we 
black folks. It don’t take such a wrestle, 
every day, suh, to get sweet potatoes and 
pones. We jess ain’t ’bleeged to worry less 
some he’pless white folks starve.” This is 
the key of the situation. You have got to 
treat these fellows decently, or they will 
not work for you. There is a deal of this 
quiet darkey boycotting in the South. 
SORRENTO, FLA. 


Dr. Carroll D. Wright. 


Carroll Davidson Wright, educator, econ- 
omist, and statistician, was born in Dunbar- 
ton, N.H., on July 25, 1840, being the son of 
Rev. Nathan and Eliza Clark Wright. Fol- 
lowing his education in the public schools of 
Vermont and New Hampshire and the high 
school at Reading, Mass., Mr. Wright 
entered on the study of law in 1860. Two 
years later he enlisted as a private in the 
Fourteenth Regiment, New Hampshire Vol- 
unteers, and became colonel of this regi- 
ment in December, 1864, serving as assist- 
ant adjutant-general of a brigade in Gen, 
Sheridan’s Shenandoah Valley campaign. 

Soon after he left the army, in 1865, Mr. 
Wright was admitted to the New Hampshire 
bar, but on account of ill health did not begin 
to practise until 1867. A few months later 
he was admitted to the Massachusetts and 
United States bars. From 1872 to 1873 he 
served in the Massachusetts State Senate, 
and in the latter year obtained the passage of 
a bill to provide for trains for workingmen 
on suburban roads. 

As a statistician, Mr. Wright took up his 
duties with the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics of Labor in 1873, and remained in 
that capacity until 1888. In the mean time 
he served as supervisor for the United States 
census of Massachusetts, and also as special 
agent of the census on the factory system. 
In 1885 he was commissioned to investigate 
the public records of towns, parishes, counties, 
and courts, and in the same year was ap- 
pointed United States Commissioner of 
Labor, serving twenty years. 

In 1876 Col. Wright was a Presidential 
elector. In 1875, and again in 1885, he had 
charge of the decennial census of Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Wright in 1879 lectured at the 
Lowell Institute, in Boston, on the ethical 
phases of the labor question, and in 188r 
lectured at Harvard University on the factory 
system. He had also given lectures at Johns 
Hopkins, the University of Michigan, and the 
North-western University in Illinois. 

Although he never went to college, Mr. 
Wright at various times had held six educa- 
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tional places and a commission under several 
Presidents. In 1907 Mr Wright received 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor, conferred 
on him by the French government for his 
efforts in bettering industrial conditions 
throughout the world. He received a similar 
honor from the Italian government in 1906. 
He held the degree of Master of Arts, con- 
ferred by Tufts; that of Doctor of Phil- 
osophy, conferred by Dartmouth; and an- 
other, of Doctor of Laws, conferred by Wes- 
leyan University, for services to the world, 
and the application of statistics to socio- 
logical questions. He was a member of 
various scientific societies at home and 
abroad. He had been president of both the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and the American Statistical 
Association. 

By a special act of Congress he was, in 1893, 
placed in charge of the eleventh census, in 
addition to his duties as Commissioner of 
Labor. In August, 1894, under the provi- 
sion of law, Mr. Wright served as chariman 
of the United States Strike Commission to 
investigate difficulties in Chicago. He was 
the author of ‘‘The Factory System of the 
United States,” ‘‘Relation of Political 
Economy to the Labor Question,” ‘The 
Social, Commercial, and Manufacturing Sta- 
tistics of the City of Boston,’ ‘History 
of Wages and Prices in Massachusetts,” 
“The Industrial Evolution of the United 
States,’ “The Public Records of Parishes, 
Towns, and Counties in Massachusetts,” 
“Outline of Practical Sociology,” ‘Battles 
of Labor,’”’ and ‘‘ History and Growth of the 
United States Census,’ and had written 
many special reports of the United States 
Department of Labor, besides pamphlets 
and monographs on social and economic 
topics. 

President Roosevelt named Mr. Wright as 
a member of the Anthracite Strike Com- 
mission in 1902, and in 1903 he was a mem- 
ber of a special committee to revise the labor 
laws of Massachusetts. 

He married, in 1867, Miss Caroline E. 
Harnden of Reading, Mass., who, with one 
daughter, Mrs. Samuel F. Capen of Worcester, 
survives him.—New York Tribune. 


Unitarian Propaganda, 
The editor of the Living Church prints the 
following letter, written by a correspondent. 


Will you give space in your columns to the 
letter enclosed herewith? Weshould imitate 
the good, wherever it may be found, and I 
ask you to print the letter from the so-called 
Christian Register, hoping that it may result 
in some person or persons being moved to 
place funds at your disposal whereby you 
will be able to make a similar distribution 
of copies of the Living Church. 


Rev. JoHn H. Casot, Ph.D.: 

Dear Siv,—A fund has been placed at our 
disposal for the purpose of sending the Chris- 
than Register to ministers of denominations 
other than Unitarian. This is not done for 
proselyting or advertising purposes, or in the 
hope of inducing subscriptions, but simply 
in the interest of a better understanding 
between denominations. 

We therefore offer to send the paper to 
your address for one year, free of charge, if 
you care to receive it, with the agreement 
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that it will be discontinued at the end of a 
year without expense to you. 

If you care to accept this offer, will you 
kindly fill out and return the blank below ? 


Surely there is a great and urgent need 
that ministers of the denominations should 
be better informed of the eternal principles 
of the Holy Catholic religion, and this could 
hardly be better accomplished than by send- 
ing broadcast many copies of your valuable 
paper, with its able expositions of the Catho- 
lic faith. JOHN HiccInson Casor. 

Boston. 


The Old Faith. 


On that old faith I will take hold once more, 
Now that the long waves bear me to the shore 
And life’s brief voyage is o’er; 
Near is the looked-for land,— 
One wild leap on the strand 
And the dear souls I loved of old 
I shall again behold, 
And arms that-held.me once shall hold again, 
— In blinding ways of men 
Long did I mourning doubt, 
Saying, ‘‘Into the universe have they gone out 
And shall be lost 
In the wide waves of unseen, infinite force; 
For nature heeds not all the bitter cost, 
But rushes on its course 
Unto the far, determined goal, 
Without self-conscious knowledge or remorse.”” 
But now the time is come, the test draws near, 
And sudden my soul is innocent of fear. 
O ye beloved! I come! I cry 
With the old passion ye shall not deny! 
I know you, as I knew 
When life was in its dew; 
Ah, naught of me has suffered inward change, 
Nor can be change essential even in you, 
However far the freer spirit’s range. 
Soul shall find soul; there is no distance 
That bars love’s insistence, 
And nothing truly dies 
In all the infinite realm of woe and weal; 
Throughout creation’s bound thrill answers thrill 
And love to love replies. 


—Richard Watson Gilder. 
Having and Wanting. 


Our wants change as we grow. At a cer- 
tain level it is realized that mere having is, 
of itself, a poor business. The real satisfac- 
tions are in doing and in being. To wake 
up morning by morning to the sense of 
possession is an affair that may become flat 
to wearisomeness. Going over Lord Scars- 
dale’s splendid mansion at Kedleston, Bos- 
well said to Johnson, ‘‘One would think the 
proprietor of all this must be happy.”’ “‘Nay, 
sir,’ said Johnson, ‘‘all this excludes but one 
evil, poverty.” It is in activity, the putting 
forth of energy, that we find ourselves best. 
Thus it is that the highest natures have set 
little store by external possession. We 
know at what level primitive Christianity 
rated them. Saint Francis takes poverty for 
his bride. Wesley leaves some items of 
furniture and a few silver spoons as his 
earthly possessions. The early Fathers, 
speaking we suppose from experience, found 
riches to be associated usually with bad 
character. Chrysostom declares the rich 
to be ‘‘veritable robbers posted on the high- 
way, where they strip travellers of all they 
possess.’’ Jerome says, ‘‘Opulence is always 
the product of robbery which, if not com- 
mitted by the present proprietors, certainly 
was by their predecessors.” Basil compares 
thejrich to men,at a theatre who, having 
taken all the best places, seek to prevent 
anybody else from entering. 
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S 
Expressions of this kind, and the characters 


that lie behind them, look extreme to the 
modern mind. But the world has had need 
of its extremists to keep things even. The 
exaggeration, the wild inflation of the hunger 
for riches required to be met by lives that 
showed what great things could be done 
without them; that showed the narrow limi- 
tations of material satisfactions; that showed 
the true line of the human advance. ‘The 
lesson here is not that man is, like Saint Fran- 
cis, to eat off the bare ground, or, like Liguori, 


to choose a miserable unwindowed hole for | 


his habitation. It is enough to know that 
you can do these things and be inwardly 
serene; that you can do them and be spirit- 
ually powerful beyond kings and emperors. 
There the lesson ends. It does not teach 
that we are all of us to go barefoot, while 
immeasurable riches lie underneath, waiting 
to be dug out and used. ‘The world’s re- 
sources cry to be developed; they, too, have 
their hunger. And that they will be used to 
their last limit and possibility is plainly 
Nature’s intent concerning them. Ours is 
an enormously rich world, and man is in 
charge of this garden of treasure to dress it 
and to keep it. 

But the human having and wanting, in 
the innermost psychology of it, leaves us in 
no doubt as to one thing. ‘The treasures 
that man accumulates are not, and can 
never be, the food of his soul. It is the 
moment of possession that teaches us that. 
Do we think it was for nothing that things 
have been so contrived as to leave man at 
the hour of his repletion with his keenest 
sense of. disgust? that when man has every- 
thing he is apt to feel at his emptiest? All 
the meaning of life is there. It is at such 
moments man touches his destiny. In a 
flash there is revealed, to sane minds at 
least, that, possessing this world, we are 
above it; that our citizenship is in a King- 
dom beyondit. We have, in order to want,— 
to want on in ever-deepening dissatisfaction 
till we find where the void is to be filled. 
Let one, who across the centuries, speaks to 
our heart from his own, tell the story: ‘‘ When 
a man cometh to that estate that he seeketh 
not his comfort from any creature, then first 
doth God begin to be altogether sweet to 
him. Then shall he be satisfied with what- 
soever doth befall him in this world. Then 
shall he neither rejoice in great matters, nor 
be sorrowful in small; but entirely and con- 
fidently he committed himself to God, who 
is unto him all in all.’”’—London Christian 
World. 


Errors in Printing. 


A correspondent of the Guardian points 
out a misprint in ““Hymns Ancient and 
Modern,” which has gone on for half a cen- 
tury, undetected. In hymn 226, a verse 
begins with the words :-— 

“© home of fadeless splendour 
Of flowers that fear no thorns.” 
It is idle to speculate what meaning is at- 
tached to the words of the second line by the 
myriads of congregations who sing them 
with unquestioning docility. Do they sup- 
pose them to mean that in Paradise flowers 
have no apprehension of ever producing a 
thorn? Or that they are not afraid of ever 
being injured byathorn? The original Latin 
means plainly enough that the bright country 
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isaland of flowers free from thorns,—Terra 
florida, libera spinis. No doubt the trans- 
lator therefore wrote,—‘Of flowers that 
bear no thorn,” and this was unfortunately 
misprinted ‘‘fear.’”’ Another hymnological 
misprint that has obtained wide-spread cur- 
rency occurs in Oliver Wendell Holmes’s 
popular “‘Astronomer’s Psalm,’’ where the 
sustained metaphor of the line:— 


“And kindling hearts that burn for Thee.” 
is lost by printing it,— 
“And kindly hearts that burn for Thee.” 
—Christian Life. 


An Untrustworthy Memory. 

In the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury Hannah Adams was a marked per- 
sonage in Boston and vicinity. She was 
the first woman in America to make lit- 
erature a profession; and a contributor 
to the Boston Post says she was also the 
first woman to gain admission to the Athe- 
nzum as a reader, and the first person 
buried in Mt. Auburn cemetery. Her 
first book, on the religions of the world, 
went through several editions, and was 
reprinted in Great Britain. She then 
published two or three other books; but, as 
they were not wisely managed, the pro- 
ceeds of the sales enriched other pockets 
than hers, 

Her fame as a scholar, however, travelled 
far, and on one occasion a distinguished 
stranger in Boston, who had been unable to 
meet the authoress, hearing that she was 
to take a journey by stage-coach, arranged 
to ride in the same vehicle, and looked for- 
ward impatiently to the opportunity he 
would have to converse with such a brilliant 
woman. 

But it proved an unpropitious occasion, 
A lady who well knew Miss Adams’s un- 
certain memory impressed upon her that 
she would certainly find some portion of 
her luggage missing at the end of her trip 
if she did not concentrate her mind upon 
the various pieces. Consequently, when 
the gentleman stepped into the coach, 
he found a _ sweet-faced lady anxiously 
repeating to herself:— 

“Great trunk, little trunk, bandbox and 
bundle.” 

During a ride of many hours he was un- 
able to extract more than monosyllables 
from his companion of the journey, so 
anxiously did she return to the enumera- 
tion imposed upon her by her friend. 

Miss Adams was constantly being dis- 
covered in some ludicrous predicament, 
caused by her absent-mindedness. On a 
certain occasion in Boston she hailed a 
passing carriage, in which to return a long 
list of calls, and said to the driver,— 

“To Mr. Leverett’s,- on Pickering 
Street.” ‘ 

The man was not familiar with the town, 
and, when he had driven about until eleven 
o'clock at night without locating the ad- 
dress, he drove back to the stable. The 
proprietor, after hearing the story, stepped 
out to speak with the fare, 

“Oh, that’s Miss Hannah Adams,” he 
laughingly remarked, after one look through 
the cab window. ‘Drive her to Mr. Picker- 
ing’s, on Leverett Street.” 

The last years of Miss Adams’s life were 
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made comfortable by the generosity of 
friends, who settled an annuity upon her. 
The younger generation made her rooms 
bright with flowers, carried the news of the 
day to her, and looked up all missing 
articles, while she whimsically deplored 
her treacherous memory. 

“When I can sit here and quote poetry 
for three months without hesitating, why 
can’t | remember where I put things?” she 
would exclaim. 

But to the end it was necessary for the 
cultivated and charming scholar to have a 
formula like ‘“‘great trunk, little trunk, 
bandbox and bundle,’’ and even then the 
formula itself was sometimes forgotten. 


Have Yot Seen the Procession? 


BY WARREN F. SPALDING, SECRETARY MASSA- 
CHUSETTS PRISON ASSOCIATION, 


A procession is a very attractive thing. 
Five thousand men pass the head of Milk 
Street every hour of a busy day, and no- 
body notices them, But announce that 
“a procession” of five thousand men will 
pass that point at’a given hour, and the side- 
walks and second-story windows will be filled 
with spectators. ‘The love of the spectacular 
accounts for it. 

The general indifference regarding crimi- 
nals is due largely to the fact that they 
are not seen together. Even the police- 
men do not see them in masses. There 
are many policemen who do not average 
an arrest a month. If all the men and 
women arrested for crime could be brought 
in at one time, and marched through the 
streets together in a procession, they 
would command attention. 


Last year 131,000 were arrested in 
Massachusetts. What a procession they 
would make! There would be women in 
it, but less than one in ten: There 


would be children in it, more than 5,000 
of them under seventeen years of age! 
They have just enlisted in this army 
There would be young men and young women 
in it, more than 40,000 between twenty 
and thirty years of age. There would be 
old men and old women in it, seventy years 
old and more, The veterans of the Civil War 
command special attention when they 
march. These old men and women are 
“veterans,” wounded, scarred, infirm. Un- 
like the Civil War veterans, they are 
defeated men and women. They met the 
enemy and were conquered. 

Whither moves the procession? To the 
court-house, for a brief halt. There 
about three-fourths of the marchers will 
be dismissed and go to their homes. ‘The 
remainder of the procession will continue 
its march to the prisons. That will not 
be a new experience to all. More than 
one-half have been there before; some of 
them ten times; some fifty times; a few a 
hundred times. And at the end of their 
service they will join the procession again, 
and go marching on. 


Tramp, tramp, tramp! Will the  pro- 
cession mever cease marching? That de- 
pends. Upon what? Upon stopping the 


recruiting. Those who constitute this pro- 
cession will drop out. ’Tis said that ‘“‘the 
good die young.” That is as true as most 
sneers, and not more so. But that ‘‘the 
wicked shall not live out half his days” is 
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within the knowledge of all who know the 
wicked. 

This procession needs recruits. Re- 
cruiting can be stopped. It will be stopped 
when good men and women become in- 
terested in stopping it, You see the pro- 
spective recruit. You point him out to 
your friend. ‘‘That young man is going 
to join the procession,” you say. You can 
stop him. Will you? 

There are churches enough in Massachu- 
setts to reduce the length of the procession 
one-half in ten years, if they will attempt 
it. The criminal is a product. Stop the 
production, Ought not every pastor to 
tell his people what to do and how to do it? 


mate of the Ethical Teaching in the Say- 
ings of Jesus which are peculiar to either 
Matthew or Luke.” March 3: ‘Jesus’ Con- 
ception of the Basic Qualities of Life’; ‘A 
Study of the Beatitudes.”” March 5: ‘‘The 
Great Motives underlying the Sermon on the 
Mount”; “Summary of Whole Discussion”’ ; 
‘““Has Jesus an Ethical System?” 

The lectures will be given in the Lecture 
Room of the Fogg Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity, at 8 p.m., and will be open to the 
public. 


Lectures on “The Moral Economy.” 

Prof. R. B. Perry will give a series of six 
public lectures during March on “The 
Moral Economy.” The lectures will be 
given in Emerson F, Harvard University, 
on Wednesdays and Fridays, at 4.30 P.M. 
The dates and titles of the lectures are as 
follows: March 3, ‘‘The Morality as the 
Organization of Life’; March 5, ‘‘The Logic 


A Missionary Trip. 


Rey. Charles W. Casson, secretary of the 
Publicity Department of the American 
Unitarian Association, leaves Boston on the 
2d of March for an extended missionary 


eee of the Moral Appeal’’; March x10, ‘‘The 
trip in the South-western states. After] oO. g6, of Vinheta rch oe eannee ioral 
speaking in Kansas City and Wichita, Kan.,| 7.04 o¢ Progress”: March 17, “The Moral 
he will spend ten days in Oklahoma, engaged | Giiticicm of Art” . March 19 a ee 


in special missionary work, in conjunction 
with Rev. Ward R. Clarke, the minister of 
Oklahoma City. A series of meetings will 
be held in the latter place with the aim of 
putting the liberal faith before the people 
of the city in a wider way than has yet been 
done. Meetings will also be held at Enid, 
Guthrie, and Shawnee, in each of which 
places is a small group of Unitarians. From 
Oklahoma he will go to Texas, doing similar 
work at Fort Worth, Dallas, Waco, Austin, 
and San Antonio, in co-operation with Rev. 
Marion F. Ham, the minister of the Dallas 
church. The South-west offers, perhaps, 
the best field for the declaration of the liberal 
faith at this present time, and it is the pur- 
pose of Mr. Casson’s trip to more fully utilize 
the opportunities existent there. On March 
24 he will speak at the Southern Conference 
as the representative of the American Uni- 
tarian Association. 


Justification of Religion.” 


Isles of Shoals Reunion. 


At the annual luncheon and reunion of 
the Isles of Shoals Association, held at the 
vestry of the South Congregational Church 
on February 22, the president, Mr. Thomas 
H. Eliot, called to order a company that filled 
the vestry to overflowing and left many, 
who had not been sufficiently provident to 
furnish themselves with tickets in due 
season, unable to obtain seats. After a 
blessing asked by Rev. Alfred Manchester, 
a substantial luncheon was served, after 
which Mr. Eliot introduced the toastmaster 
of the occasion, Rev. George H. Badger, 
who had come from New York overflowing 
with good feeling and wit. He spared none 
of the speakers in his opening address, 
and doubtless brought the non-speakers 
thereby into good humor. Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Cummings promptly turned aside 
the point of some of Mr. Badger’s re- 
marks and welcomed the large company to 
the hospitality of the South Congregational 
Church, in which the announcement ‘‘ Meals 
at all hours,” has become a legend. Mr. 
Richard C. Humphreys was introduced as 
an incurable Shoaler, and his experience 
with hospitals for incurables gave him an 
advantage in responding to the toast. Dr. 
S. M. Crothers called forth, as usual, most 
enthusiastic applause by one of his rare 
combinations of good sense and humor. 
After the reading of verses by Mrs. E. E. 
Marean, Dr. Philip S. Moxom spoke elo- 
quently about the meaning of that brother- 
hood which transcends the limitations of 
sect and Christianity, building itself on a 
common humanity. Rev. Harold Arnold 
spoke effectively for the young people of 
the Isles of Shoals, a term which he inter- 
preted broadly. Mrs. Emily A. Fifield re- 
ceived a warm welcome as representative of 
the Alliance, and the applause which she 
received at the end was partly for her ap- 
propriate little speech and partly for the 
personality of the woman who has made 
for herself so large a place in the Unitarian 
denomination. Mr. Pratt, responding to 
the toast of ‘“The Church Bell,” read an 


Lectures on Palestine. 


Prof. David G. Lyon will give four 
illustrated public lectures on ‘‘Travel and 
Exploration in Palestine,’’ at the Semitic 
Museum, Harvard University, on Wednesday 
afternoons, at 4 o’clock. The dates and 
titles are as follows: February 24 and March 
3, ‘The Harvard Excavations at Samaria”; 
March ro and March 17, ‘‘ Present Conditions 
in Palestine as Illustrating the Bible.’’. 


The William Belden Noble Lectures. 


The William Belden Noble Lectures for 
1908-09 will be given by the Rev. Henry 
Churchill King, D.D., LL.D., president of 
Oberlin College, on the subject, ‘‘The Ethics 
of Jesus.”” The dates and titles of the sepa- 
rate lectures are as follows: February 23: 
Introductory; ‘‘Critical Position’; ‘‘Limita- 
tion of Theme”; “The Teaching as a 
Whole”; ‘Amount and Permanence of 
Ethical Teaching.” February 24: ‘The 
Ethical Teaching in Schmiedel’s ‘Foundation 
Pillar’ Passages, and in the ‘Doubly At- 
tested Sayings’ ”’; “‘Criteria.”” February 26: 
“The Ethical Teaching in Mark, and in the 
Other Common Source of Matthewand Luke”; 
“The Oldest Sources.” March 4: ‘Esti- 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American” 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works, 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues-a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr, Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. : 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1806. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H 


Stearns. 


interesting letter from Mr. Oscar Laighton 
which gave some account of the bell’s an- 
cient history. Mr. Carl Wetherell responded 
to a toast for the ladies, keeping up a merry 
fire of anecdote and comment, balanced 
between praise and criticism. Rev. William 
I. Lawrance made an earnest plea for sus- 
tained interest in the Sunday School In- 
stitute which held its first session at the 
Isles of Shoals last summer, eliciting the 
enthusiasm of his auditors, and Rev. Louis 
Cornish, by his delightful, although too 
brief word about the ancient church, its 
restoration, and its probable future, made 
everybody glad that he had stayed through 
the long meeting. No feature of the day 
received more genuine gratitude and warm 
appreciation than the singing of the West- 
land Ladies Quartette,—in other words the 
Isles of Shoals quartette,—and the familiar 
singing of “Good-bye, Sweet Day, Good-bye” 
brought to a close an afternoon of much 
enjoyment and profit. 
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Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


Two Opportunities. 


It is a long time since the Unitarian Sunday- 


‘School Society has asked for money outside 


of its annual appeal, but the directors are 
unanimous at the present time in a desire 
to do this. They wish to approach generous- 
minded individuals who are seeking, out of 
their means, to help the cause wisely, and 
offer them these opportunities. One per- 
son could easily satisfy the entire needs, and 
such a one is not debarred from serving in 
that capacity. It would cause rejoicing in 
our ranks if one loyal donor gave the whole 
$10,000. 

However, the statement is thrown out to 
all, trusting the merits of it will be so appar- 
ent as to bring a speedy response. We 
expect the usual contributions from churches 
and Sunday Schools this year, for they are 
coming in about the same way_as heretofore. 

There are two objects we wish to accom- 
plish, involving the welfare of our Sunday 
Schools. The first is putting a man into 
the field to be called our field agent, guar- 
anteeing him at least two years’ support. 
His duties would be to spend all his time in 
visiting Sunday Schools, counselling with 
them, advising and inspiring, creating new 
schools and strengthening weak ones. A 
speaker at one of our conferences thus re- 
ferred to the working forces of the Sunday- 
School Society as contrasted with the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association: ‘“‘The Associa- 
tion has twelve men, all drawing a salary: the 
Sunday-School Society has one man, the 
president, to do all the work for the religious 
education of the young. We are behind the 
times, while we should be at the forefront 
in this matter.’ The reason why the 
speaker made this comparison of the Uni- 
tarian Association with the Sunday-School 
Society was to bring out the fact that there 
is an excessive disproportion in what is done 
for the “‘grown ups” as compared with the 
attention given to the younger ones. ‘This 
is clearly shown by the great difference in 
contributions and in the working forces. It 
is not that the Association has too much, it 
really needs more, but that the Sunday- 
School Society has too little. 

It would be difficult to compute the deep- 
ened interest and the marked progress which 
our Sunday Schools might receive through 
the services of such a field agent. The 
president of the Society, as the speaker re- 
ferred to said, can emerge from his duties at 
headquarters only occasionally. The edit- 
ing of a paper, the conducting of correspon- 
dence, the supervision of his departments, 
and collateral labors are engrossing. A man 
in the field, competent to instruct and in- 
spire, capable of leadership, would probably 
demand at least $3,000 a year and his travel- 
ling expenses. An individual is required 
who is gifted and trained for such a purpose. 
Such an one we have in view who could meet 
all requirements in thorough fashion. ‘The 
travelling expenses would certainly amount 
to $1,000 a year, so that for the two years we 
need $8,000. After these services have be- 
come recognized, we expect churches and 
Sunday Schools to defray some of this out- 
lay. Therefore, for this first object we ask 
for $8,000. 
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Then, second, we jwant financial aid in 
publishing our new Graded Lessons, twenty- 
three in all, which are promised for this 
autumn. An exceptional expense at the 
outstart, afterwards there will be some re- 
turns by the sale of these lessons. It is at 
the initial part where we require assistance. 
Is there not some person or several persons 
who will look upon this as an opportunity, 
not often set before them? $2,000 will be a 
material help in this expenditure. The 
balance will be cared for by our own appro- 
priation from funds on hand. We have 
reason to believe that in publishing these 
Graded Lessons we are making important 
Sunday-School history. They are to be 
prepared by competent authors, carefully 
joined grade with grade, and written in the 
light of modern scholarship and methods. 
They will not crowd out, but enrich previous 
publications by our Society. We have 
always taken pride in providing pioneer 
material for moral and religious education, 
and these new books are a part of that pro- 
gressive policy. 

To sum up, we are in need of $10,000, 
above and besides the regular annual con- 
tributions, and also above and besides any- 
thing we obtain from invested funds. Will 
it do to let our Unitarian cause suffer by 
reason of neglect in this matter? What 
better work is there in our whole denomina- 
tion than that which concerns the children 
and young people? The formation of 
character, the recruiting of good citizens, the 
perpetuity of our churches, the liberalizing 
of our American future, depend greatly upon 
the fulfilment of plans which the Unitarian 
Sunday-School Society has constantly in 
view. We believe the $10,000 asked for 
constitutes a fine investment. We earnestly 
hope generous givers will agree with us. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion. 


Norfolk Federation. 


The second meeting of the Norfolk Federa- 
tion was held Sunday evening, February 14, 
at Medfield, Mass. 

At 7.30 Rev. Louis C. Dethlefs conducted 
a devotional service, after which Mr. Frederic 
G. Melcher of Newton Centre delivered a 
very interesting and enthusiastic address. 

As Rev. J. F. Auer represented the union 
from Hyde Park, he was asked to say a few 
words in behalf of that union, which is still 
quite new. 

At the business session, in the absence of 
the recording secretary, Miss Knobel was 
chosen secretary pro tem, and a constitution 
was drawn up and adopted by the federation. 

“Voted, That the secretary write other 
societies of young people in the neighboring 
towns to join the federation.” 

After the benediction by the president, 
Mr. Dethlefs, the meeting adjourned. 

Evia B. KNOBEL, 
Secretary pro tem. 


Boston Federation. 


The mid-year meeting of the Boston 
Federation for 1909 will be held the afternoon 
and evening of Sunday, February 28, at the 
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Wollaston Unitarian Church, Wollaston, 
Mass., through the courtesy of the Wollaston 
Young People’s Religious Union. ‘The after- 
noon session at 4 P.M. will be ‘a business 
meeting for the following purposes:— 

Reports of Officers, Directors, and Com- 
mittees. 

Shall the Federation take part in the Mis- 
Sionary Exposition, November, 1909? 

Appointment of Hospitality, Nominating, 
or any new committees, and other business 
that may come before said meeting. 

>The evening meeting at 7.30 will be 
addressed by Rev, Samuel McChord Crothers, 
D.D., of Cambridge. 

To reach the church, take 3.16 train 
from South Station, single fare 15 cents 
each way, 25 rides for $2.13, 12 ridesfor $1. 
Electrics from Dudley Street (lower level), 
at 6 and 36 minutes past hour, 40 minutes’ 
ride, fare 10 cents. Cars pass the church. 

The ministers of Boston and vicinity jare 
especially invited to these meetings. 

O. ARTHUR McMurDIE, 
Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The bi-monthly meeting of the officers of 
the South Middlesex Alliance Branches will 
be held in Room ro, at 25 Beacon Street, on 
Thursday, March 4, at 11 A.M. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches will be held Monday, 
March 1, at 11 o’clock at 25 Beacon Street. 
Officers of other branches cordially invited. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel, March 3, will be conducted by Rev. 
W. I. Lawrance. Lowell Institute Lecture 
by Prof. Edward C. Moore, March 1, 2.30. 


On account of the conflict with the meet- 
ing of the Ministerial Union, the regular 
meeting of the Cambridge Association of 
Ministers will be postponed from March 1 to 
March 8. 


The next meeting of the Ministerial 
Union will be held at 25 Beacon ‘Street, 
Boston, Monday, March 1, at 11.00 A.M. 
Rey. J. H. Denison of the Central Congre- 
gational Church of Boston will speak on 
“The Value of Revival Services To-Day.” 
Mr. Denison has been active in the ‘‘Chap- 
man” services. Rev. Charles E. Park of 


J. , WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


UNDERTAKERS 


2326-2328 Washington Street 
Adjoining Dudley Street Terminal Station. 
Personal attention given to all Funeral, Cre- 
mation and Cemetery arrangements. 
The price of each casket is plainly marked. 
Established prices for all work. 
Advice and information given. 
# Complete equipment in every particular. Chapel 
for funeral services without charge. 
GEO. H. WATERMAN, President. 
FRANE 8S. WATERMAN, Treasurer. 
Telephone, Roxbury 72. 
Marconi or Cable address, ‘“‘ Undertaker, Boston.” 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4}4 mae Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 

rite E, 


ister, no debt. S. Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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the First Church in Boston will read a paper 
on ‘‘ What the Times Demand of the Church.” 
Luncheon will be served in Channing Hall 
at 12.30 P.M. 


Rev. Clarence J. Harris of Sharpsville, Pa., 
having satisfied the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of the Middle States and Canada, is 
hereby commended to our ministry and 
churches. In accordance with the vote of 
the National Conference, at the expiration 
of six months after the date of his accept- 
ance by this committee, he will be received 
into full fellowship, unless, meanwhile, the 
executive committee shall take adverse 
action. Fellowship granted Dec. 22, 1908. 
George H. Badger, John P. Forbes, Alfred 
C. Nickerson, Committee. 


Churches. 

Boston, Mass.—Bulfinch Place Church, 
Rev. Christopher R. Eliot: The second 
course of stereopticon lectures will begin on 
Wednesday, February 24, at 8 p.m. There 
will be six lectures, and season tickets will 
be sold at twenty-five cents. Single ad- 
mission, ten cents. Four of the lectures 
will be upon subjects relating to art, and it 
is hoped that they will be appreciated. The 
programme is as follows: February 24, 
“Treasures of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts,” by Mr. Louis Earle Rowe; March 3, 
“Beautiful Hindustan,” by Mr. Heramba L. 
Gupta of Calcutta; March 1o, ‘Beauty in 
Common Things,’ by Mr. Henry Turner 
Bailey; March 17, “International Duelling,”’ 
by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead; March -24, 
“Wall Mosaics Old and New,” by Miss 
Frances S,. Emerson of Salem; March 31, 
“Michelangelo and the Sistine Chapel,’ by 
Mr. H. H. Powers. 


Aucusta, Mg.—The Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Edwin M. Slocombe: The first half of 
the church year has gone well. Beginning 
on November 9, a series of five Monday 
evening services were held and well attended 
by members of other churches as well as 
this. The preachers were Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness, Rev. James De Normandie, Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, and 
Rey. Charles E. Park. On Tuesday even- 
ing the same ministers preached in Water- 
ville. A second series of twilight vesper 
services is held at 4.30 o’clock Sunday after- 
noons. The Unitarian Club, which was 
organized last year, has been carried on most 
successfully. Thus far this year the club 
has been addressed by W. K. Lowrey, Esq., 
of Chicago, Prof. Austin Carey of Har- 
vard University, Prof. Henry LL. Chap- 
man of Bowdoin College, and Dean Fenn of 
the Harvard Divinity School. ‘The Water- 
ville club was invited to the February meet- 
ing, and, although it was necessary to hold 
this meeting on Saturday evening, the an- 
nouncement that Dean Fenn was to speak 
brought out a large attendance. The Chan- 
ning Guild, with fine devotion to the church, 
has taken upon itself the reorganizing of 
the Alliance, of which reorganized Alliance 
the present Channing Guild will be one de- 
partment. This forward step brings all the 
women of the society together in one or- 
ganization with national and religious ine 
terests as well as local, financial, and social 
interests. Last week this society had a 
visit from the dean of the Harvard Divinity 
School, who addressed the men’s club on 
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Saturday night, preached in Waterville Sun- 
day morning, returning to Augusta to con- 
duct twilight vesper service at 4.30. The 
church was crowded as it never had been 
before. In the evening the Congregational 
and Unitarian parishes united in a service 
of worship in the Congregational church, 
Dean Fenn preached the sermon. ‘There 
was a good attendance both of Unitarians 
and Congregationalists, who were drawn into 
closer sympathy and fellowship by this union 
service and by the spirit of the sermon. On 
the whole, this report is an acknowledgment 
of “help received.” The society realize 
that there is a condition of higher blessed- 
ness, but the lower condition is a necessary 
way of approach to the higher. With the 


new organizations that have been formed 
and the old spirit of this parish retained, it 
is ready to undertake larger and better things, 


DORCHESTER, Mass.—The Third Religious 
Society (Unitarian), Rev. D. Roy Freeman: A 
movement was inaugurated by Mr. Freeman, 
on the first Sunday in February, which prom- 
ises to be of wide-spread influence in the 
Dorchester district of Boston. On that date 
was held the first meeting of the Dorchester 
People’s Forum. ‘The object of the enter- 
prise is implied in its name. It provides 
a platform for the ethical discussion of live 
questions (both personal and public). It 
gives to Dorchester what Ford Hall gives to 
the down-town district of Boston and what 
Cooper Union gives to New York. ‘The 
speakers are and are to be among the best 
that the country affords. Among those 
who have already spoken or who are yet to 
be heard are Mr. S. L. Joshi of Bombay, 
recently called by the most progressive 
prince of India to the head of Baroda Col- 
lege, the most progressive institution of learn- 
ing in that empire; Mr. and Mrs. J. G. 
Phelps Stokes of New York; Benjamin F. 
Trueblood, Secretary of the American Peace 
Society; Charles Sprague Smith, organizer 
of the People’s Institute of New York; and 
Lincoln Steffins, journalist and civic reformer. 
The meetings are held every Sunday after- 
noon at 3.30 o’clock in the main body of the 


church. They are, however, entirely non- 
sectarian, and non-partisan, in every way. 
After each address the speaker answers 
questions from the floor. The gatherings 
are well attended, a spirit of good will pre- 
vails, and the movement seems to be sup- 
plying a real need. 


Mapison, Wis.,—First Unitarian Society, 
Rey. F. A. Gilmore: The annual meeting, 
which came off on January 13, was an en- 
joyable and successful affair. The treas- 
urer’s report was perhaps the best in the his- 
tory of the church, showing an increase in 
money raised and in number .of subscribers. 
The Alliance passed a busy and prosperous 
year, raising over eight hundred dollars. 
The Lend-a-Hand Club has placed electric 
fixtures in the auditorium and parlors, com- 
pleting the electric lighting of the whole 
building. The pastor read two letters which 
came from places three thousand miles apart, 
—one from Rev. W. D. Simonds, pastor of this 
church from 1892 to 1898, and now located 
in Oakland, Cal.; the other from Rev. W. H. 
Parker of Reading, Mass., whose maiden 
sermon was preached in this church, and who 
went from here to the Harvard Divinity 
School. Recently a Sunday-school supper 
was given in the dining-room, where seventy- 
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one pupils and teachers passed a happy season 
together. The room was decorated with 
American flags and portraits of Lincoln. 
Short talks were given by Justice Siebecker, 
Prof. A. S. Flint, and Mrs. C. H. Bernard. 


YONKERS, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Lyman M. Greenman: A most im- 
pressive and interesting service was held on 
Sunday afternoon, February 14, for the 
purpose of unveiling six memorial windows, 
two of them to the first two ministers of the 
church—Rey. Abiel Abbot Livermore, D.D., 
1857 to 1863, and Rev. Israel Francis Will- 
iams, chosen in 1864, but who through over- 
work and fatigue at the front in the service 
of the Sanitary Commission, was taken to 
his home in Taunton, Mass., to die a week 
before his ordination was to have taken 
place in the Yonkers Church. In behalf 
of the many relatives and friends who con- 


The Rev. and Mrs. Joel H. Metcalf of 
Taunton, Mass.,~will conduct a small party 
on a—— 

70-DAY EUROPEAN TOUR 
Sailing July 3, 1909 


The expense will be $500. 
members are desired. 


TO CHURCH MUSIC 
COMMITTEES. 
Mr. Frederick W. Wodell, Conductor People’s Choral 
Union (400 voices), is open to engagement as choir 


director and soloist. Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
Boston. Lessons in singing. 


A few more 


See that your Shoes have 


PNEUMATIC CUSHION 
RUBBER HEELS 


|The Heel that will not slip on ice 
or any slippery surface, including 
highly polished floors. It is the 
Heel for street and House wear. It 
prevents your fine hardwood floors 
from being damaged by leather heels 
with nails. 


Pneumatic Cushion Rubber Heel Company 
19 LINCOLN ST., BOSTON 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children's Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent 
children. — P homes toneedy 


Children cared for in 
eo tbe central Sie : 
pplications solicited from fam‘lies within f i 
Boston, who will take children to howd or Ceenetaedees 
Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President, 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sey. Wm. 'H. Slocum, Treas, 
er B, Fleld, Superis 
277 Tremont St., Boston. 


private families in close relations 
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tributed the Dr. Livermore window, Mr. 
Arthur L. Livermore read a sketch of his 
life and presented the window. Rev. Dr. 
Bixby, followed by Rev. Dr. Carstensen of 
Christ Episcopal Church of Riverdale, N.Y., 
pronounced glowing and heartfelt eulo- 
gies upon the beautiful life and character 
of Dr. Livermore, who left the Yonkers 
pastorate to take the presidency at Mead- 
ville. Rev. Mr. Greenman read a short 
sketch of Rev. Mr. Williams’s brief career. 
The four other windows were in memoriam 
as follows: Joseph and Mary Wass Mattison, 
Nancy Guiteau Howe, Cyrus and Emily 
Parkhurst Cleveland, David Allerton, all of 
whom were connected with the first decade 
of the Yonkers Church, and sketches histori- 
cal and genealogical as well as personal, 
were delivered respectively by Mr. John 
Bellows, Mr. Fisher A. Baker, Mr. Duncan 
Smith and Mr. Walter U. Lawson. During 
the service Mr. Greenman accepted for the 
church a Bible in three finely bound volumes, 
presented by Mrs. Wightman in memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. George MacAdam, who were 
considered the real founders of the Unitarian 
services in Yonkers. The music for the 
occasion was rendered by a special chorus 
of sixteen voices including a male octette, 
which gave the response to the prayer. The 
closing hymn was one written by Dr. Liver- 
more. ‘The windows were from the Von 
- Gerichten studios at Columbus, Ohio, and 
were a beautiful reproduction in stained 
glass of the famous Hoffman picture of the 
youthful Jesus of Nazareth with the 
Doctors in the Temple at Jerusalem. The 
Scripture reading was from St. Luke ii. 40-52. 
The six windows were all gifts to the 
church and were unveiled during the service 
by Messrs. Fisher A. Baker and Wm. E. 
Thorne before a large and appreciative 
assembly. ; 


Personals. 


A letter from Des Moines, Ia., says: “We 
have with us at Unity Church, Miss Von 
Petzold, a German lady from Leicester, 
England, while Miss Safford, our regular 
minister, has gone to England. She seems 
to take kindly and very favorably, not only 
with the members of Unity Church, but 
with the ladies who belong to clubs and social 
organizations. Last Sunday she delivered 
a very scholarly address on the modern 
Christ. It was a pleasure to listen to her.” 


Proctor Academy. 


The loss by fire of her dormitory compels 
the friends of Proctor Academy to appeal 
to the public for funds to rebuild. The old 
building carried as much insurance as the 
companies were willing to place on it, but 
not enough to rebuild, and there is also need 
of a heating plant to render the various 
buildings safe. There is sound reason for 
this appeal, for Proctor is doing a unique 
work that is needed just where the Academy 
is located. ‘The pupils come almost wholly 
from the hillside farms of New Hampshire, 
where men do not make very much money, 
but where they do raise strong and sturdy 
boys and girls, who, with a good education, 
can add splendidly vital work to the nation’s 
great enterprises. Proctor is now doing 
the best work she has ever done and is 
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educating a fine company of boys and girls 
who will do credit to her and to the nation, 
when they leave her walls. The large 
majority of them must remain without the 
culture that she can give, if her work is not 
sustained ; for they cannot afford to go any- 
where else. They must be educated where 
they are or not at all. There is a great cry 
now for help to lift the life of the country 
districts. Here is a place where help can 
be most effectively applied. The lever is 
all ready; give us a fulcrum and we will 
move the farm life up. 

There will be needed ten or twelve thou- 
sand dollars to replace the dormitory, and it 
will be a lasting disgrace to our denomina- 
tion if Proctor must halt and stumble in her 
fine career because Unitarians do not heed 
her appeal. H. C. McDoucaty. 


President, Board of Trustees. 
FRANKLIN, N.H. 


The Tuckerman School. 


On Saturday, February 27, at 10.30, Mr. 
Maro S. Brooks will speak on the relationship 
between the superintendent and the church. 

On Thursday March 4, at 10.30, Rev. 
E. T. Root will lecture on “The Work of 
the Massachusetts Federation of Churches.’ 
All are welcome. 


President Efiot’s Estimate of Possibili- 
ties of Extemporary Prayer. 

A passage of the widest significance from 
President Eliot, recently published, should 
be read by all the churches :— 

“In those denominations which permit 
extemporaneous public prayer the minister 
possesses that tremendous means of influence. 
Leading in prayer worthily is the most 
exalted effort of the human mind. The 
power of such prayer is pervasive and endur- 
ing beyond all imagination. It may at any 
moment give to the listener a thrill which 
runs through all his being, and determine the 
quality, not only of his own life, but of many 
of those lives which will derive from his.’ 

This at once answers the satirical observa- 
tions of some fanatical ritualists, and is a 
rebuke to the ministers of non-liturgical de- 
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nominations who put all their thought upon 
how to make and deliver sermons, and de- 
liver prayers which in influence upon those 
who hear them are not equal to any liturgy, 
ancient or modern, well read; for liturgies 
are the products of thought. 

Except the reading or intoning a liturgy 
so fast as to destroy emphasis, without unc= 
tion, there is nothing so near to nothing as a 
lifeless, chattering, or merely didactic ex- 
tempore prayer. Many speak of what pre- 
cedes the sermon as ‘‘the preliminary exer- 
cises,’’ thus exalting the sermon above the 
reading of the Holy Word, the solemn and 
pathetic approach to God in prayer, and the 
union of the congregation in the singing of 
hymns of praise to God and in aspirations 
for spiritual elevation.—The Christian Advo- 
cate. 


Special Request. 


In arranging a trip to the South-western 
States, I am collecting as many names as 
possible of the isolated Unitarians in the 
States of Texas and Oklahoma. If any 
Post Office Mission worker or any reader of 
the Christian Register has any correspondent 
in these States who would likely be interested 
in the holding of Unitarian services, I should 
be glad to receive the names and addresses 
at once. To each of these will be sent a 
notice of the meetings to be held. In this 
way much larger good may be accomplished, 
and the co-operation of all is earnestly re- 
quested. Address me at 25 Beacon Street. 

C. W. Casson. 


Lobsters have large families, but in the 
early stages of growth they are distressingly 
helpless. All other fish eat them with avid- 
ity; and, when a favored lobster grows larger 
and stronger than his brothers and sisters, 
he promptly devours his brothers and sisters. 
The method of preservation devised by Prof. 
Mead is so simple that students will wonder 
why it was not thought of before. It is 
merely to keep the water in the hatching- 
tanks in constant motion, so that the young 
lobsters cannot get at each other,—a device 
that brings fully half of every ‘‘ hatch” to a 
size at which they can look out for themselves. 


best. 


what 


Pope Manufactu 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 

You can be even surer of that to-day. 

In the great’ Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what thename, you get inamy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Pope 
model for your special needs—heavy 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. 

Kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we’ll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


ring Co. 


machines for business, light 


But write and tell us just 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Pleasantries, 


me 


“Seven boys went down to the’creek7to 
bathe, but two of the boys had been told 
hot to go into the water. Now, can you 
tell me how many went in?” ‘Yes’m, 
seven.” Bele 


“Tm all in the dark about how these bills 
are to be paid,” said Mr. Hardup to his wife. 
“Well, Henry,’’ said she, as she pulled out 
a colored one and laid it on the pile, ‘you 
will be if you don’t pay that one, for it’s the 
gas bill.” 


Jamie was begging his father for a second 
helping of preserves. ‘“When I was a boy,” 
said his papa, ‘‘my father only allowed me 
to have one helping.’”? Jamie was silent for 
a minute and then asked, ‘“Aren’t you glad 
you live with us now, daddy?”—The De- 
lineator. 


An old friend of the family had dropped 
in to see a young lawyer whose father was 
still paying his office rent. “So you are 
now practising law,’ the old friend said 
genially. ‘‘No, sir,’’ said the candid youth. 
“T appear to be, but I am really practising 
economy.’”’— Youth’s Companion. 


In a history lesson the teacher wished to 
show that the great fire of London did some 
good by burning out the dregs of the plague. 
In the course of the lesson he put the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What good did the great fire of Lon- 
don do?” Immediately came the startling 
answer, “‘Please, sir, it burned out twenty- 
eight churches.” 


“Madam,” said Horace Greeley, at a pub- 
lic meeting, to the pioneer suffragist, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, ‘the bullet and the ballot 
go together, If you want to vote, are you 
ready to fight?” ‘‘Certainly, sir,’ replied 
the quick-witted lady to the delight of the 
audience. ‘‘I am ready to fight just as you 
have fought—with my pen.”’ 


In a certain part of Banffshire, where the 
roads are as nearly precipitous as may be 
imagined, a little girl was one day em- 
ployed in her usual task of herding the cows. 
A minister, newly settled in the parish, coming 
suddenly upon her, remarked, ‘‘These are 
awful hills you have here, lassie.’ Over- 
come, doubtless, with the feeling of awe for 
the cloth so common in Scotland, the fright- 
ened lassie answered, in apologetic tones, 
“Deed, sir, they were here afore we cam’.” 

In an examination two lines were given 
for correction: “‘This England never did 
nor never shall Lie at the proud foot of a 
conqueror.” One candidate’s correction was: 
“‘Root’ should be ‘feet,’ for a conqueror 
would have two feet,’ and another sa- 
piently observed, ‘“‘A foot cannot be proud: 
the word is misplaced.” A third, evidently 
qualifying for a cynic, with unpatriotic as 
well as unpoetic feelings, said, ‘‘ This sentence 
is wrong, for England has lain at the foot 
of a conqueror; to wit, William the Con- 
queror.”’ 


In the good old days the pupils of a certain 
school were trained to answer particular 
questions, and little more. This was all 
very well so long as the questions were put 
in their order, and so long as each pupil 
was present to answer his own. But on one 
occasion of a visit from the inspector the 
class got into confusion, and the dominie 
into disgrace, through the absence of the 
sixth boy in the class, whose business it was 
to give a reason for seeing stars by daylight 
from the bottom of a pit. It was decidedly 
embarrassing when numiber seven shouted, 
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BIGELOW} 
KENNARD 


5I-WASHINGTON:SF 
{CORNER WEST ST 


DIET FOR 


DYSPEPTICS 
ee (qj 
KIDNEY ano LIVES ES ano OBESITY 
Makes deJfti verybody. 
Unlike other g e For book 


RON. Y.. U.S. As 


for Country Houses. 


Water Supply 2 
The Problem Solved 


No elevated tank to 
freeze or leak. Tank 
located in cellar. 
Any pressure up fo 
60 Ibs. The ideal 
fire protection. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue 4) 
Let our Engineersfigureout your need 


Lunt-MossCo. 48S. MarketSt. Boston 


RECENT TRACTS 


Published by the 
American Unitarian Association 


225. The Highest Criticism. 
By WILLIAM H, Lyon, D.D. 
__ Deals with revelation itself, the divine truth and 
life, not merely with persons and dates,—with sub- 
stance, not form or outward circumstance. 
227. What is it to be a Liberal in Religion? 
By CHARLES W. WENDTE 
Charitableness of opinion, conviction of principle 
a receptive attitude of mind, sincerity in matters of 
faith, are all essential elements. 
228. The Story of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
By JoserH May, D.D. 
Is the physical and earthly resurrecti f 
mythical or historical ? cae nee 
229. The Wonderful Hope. 
By Cuar.ts F, Doxr, D.D. 


_ Like love, honor, truth, the hope of immortalit 
instead of being an uncertain and tenuous thing, aks 
belongs in the same class with the most substantial 
facts whieh constitute life. 


The above tracts will bé sent free to any 
address upon request. Please order by 
number only, not by title. 


Publication Department 


“Please, sir, the boy that sees stars in day- | AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


light is not here!” 


25 Beacon Street, Boston 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO,, LTD, 
LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- _ FOR BOYS 
reine imag A at edwanced classes... ladle 
eaching. cholarships. new Pre 
Course in FORESTRY. barat 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B., 
Box 639, Duxbury, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 
F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wa ter B. Gacz, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian Schoo! wh 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for frog Ff pad 
Including tuition and board. College certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory 46 7 FARR, Principal. 


‘‘JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, 


